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INTRODUCTION. 



I HAVE but few remarks to make by way of introduction ; the 
proverbs, which have in many cases been picked up from the 
mouths of the people, will speak for themselves. I do not wish to 
advance that the proverbs in themselves are specially interesting, but 1 
trust to those who are acquainted with Assamese, or are interested in 
the Assamese, they may not be altogether without interest. The 
translations have been considerably revised since they were first made, 
and, in the revision, I am specially indebted to Mr. Abdul Majid, 
B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-law, who is a native of Jorhat, for his very 
valuable help and suggestions. This collection does not pretend 
to be a collection from all the Assamese-speaking districts of the 
province ; it consists of only proverbs from Sibs^gar, Nowgong, and 
Gauhati ; hence the title " Some Assamese Proverbs." 

I have a few remarks to make about the method of transliteration. 
Throughout ^ (long a) has been represented by an accented A ; ^ 
(short a) is unaccented. I should, however, have preferred to have 
written the Assamese "^ phonetically as " o ", and in this I am sup- 
ported by Mr. Melitus, although the latter remarks that it is usual 
to transliterate the Assamese ^ as " a" on the analogy of Bengali, 
Hindi, and other languages derived from Sanskrit. If it had been 
transliterated "o," there would have been a difficulty about Ihe 
transliteration of the letters nq and ^, although, perhaps, this might 
have been got over by transliterating the last two letters by " o." 
This, however, would not have been strictly correct. It has not 
been thought necessary to distinguish ^ from ^, the letter *' i " being 
considered sufficient to represent both sounds. The long % more- 
over, being seldom met with in Assamese writing. In the same 
way the letters " u '* and " o " have been used to denote ^— ^ and 
>s— ^, respectively. In the above I have been guided by Sir W. 
Hunter's " Practical Guide to Transliteration." The proverbs have 
been classified, as far as possible, according to objects, not subjects, 
this being thought the best method after consideration. 
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What an exhibition of anger, you have put 
down the good one and have picked up the 
torn one. 
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Put aside your anger; the dhdn is expended 
and the chdng is empty. 


Anxiety about 
trifles. 
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I had forgotten itj and then I remembered. 
It Was a five-coloured leaf in the palace of 
Hawan. 


Affectation ••• 
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Rahdoi from Rdha, Bhadoi from Tipam, 
Aghanibai from Solaguri ; all three are 
weeping and embracing one another, although 
they are none of them rekted. 
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He tells the news of Gargaon without ever 
having gone there. 


Boasting ••• 
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There were five shells in the ocean ; the snail 
with a tail said " I am related to them." 
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Nothing caiuses my death but fire. I hang my 
torn mosquito curtain in an irregular manner. 


Blaming others for 
one's own faults. 
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There is an opening for my mouth, and I 
cannot help speaking, but if I speak, it is the 
fault of the bhakat. 
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He came (a strong man wishing to fight), but 
he pulled out one hair with his two hands. 


Counting one's 
chickens before 
they are hatch- 
ed. 
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Rubbing the lips \^ith oil whilst the jack fruit 
is still on the tree. 
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A covering of blood and skin. I did not realise 
one of the seven happinesses, and I did not 
even find the '' dheki " nice. 

With a single arrow I slew seven lions, but I did 
not tell any one through modesty. After six 
months lying in wait, he killed a mouse, and 
at that I see the drum of victory is beaten ! 

If I tell, a fault will be found in my story. 
Twelve women went to fetch water, and the 
noses of thirteen have been cut ! 

I used to be able to jump over the *' Dhapo- 
lika" hill. I killed paddy birds before you 
could snap your fingers. I caught up a stag 
when I chased him. Now I can't even 
catch a drake. 

He made a palm tree out of a freckle. 

Dhon's illness is very serious, but he eat a pile 
of rice as big as an ** udhan." 

The fish-wife lifted up the load without 
polluting it. Without study he became a 
magician. 

Uncut grass has nine bodies. 

Whilst scratching the body, a mosquito was 
killed, but I tell people it fell in a severe 
engagement. 

Good associates with good. 1 have drunk on 
the roof of the house; have sat on the head 
of Bikramaditya and have bathed in the 
Ganges. 

The tonguft, because it has not any bone, talks 
at random. 

To whom shall I speak, who will believe me ? 
Whoever I tell, will spurn me. 
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He who was greedy, went to fetch a plantain 
leaf ; he who was not greedy, took his rice 
on the bare ground. 

He wants to eat much ; as regards work, he is 
lazy, but he wants an embroidered " dhoti" 

" Khoda " suddenly appeared whilst the three 
mullahs were watching the prize. 

Greedy rice-taker and mekela-bearer ! 1 have 
kept the cooked rice ready ; take it. 

Misery upon misery : the dog bites me, the 
boys pelt me; nowhere can happiness be 
got. 

He stole an elephant, but on the road he 
detects- some one stealing brinjals. 

People are becoming more impatient to get 
" akhoya " than *' aroi." 

The guest wants salt with his vegetables, and 
the man who buys paddy looks out for a 
large " dun." 

What an impatient husband ! He cannot even 
wait to be served with salt and pickle. 

If I tell him he is deaf, the spindle is in 
the spinning wheel. 

I talk about a revolution. He interrupts me, 
saying a bat has eaten the plantains. 

He has not even got a pair of scales ; how does 
he know the essence of trade ? 

He who does not know how to dance, finds the 
courtyard sloping. 

The disease has eaten at the nose of the 
doctor. 
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Improvidence 



Ingratitude 

Laying traps for 
others. 



Love of false 
display. 



Lying 



37 You lived in a way (before\ but since you have 
taken to regally entertaining religious 
strangers, you have become much embar- 
rassed. 

38 One who has nothing to cover his body with, 
drinks 3 *' tekelis " of liquor. 

39. He has the mind and the mouth, but not the 
milk or the vessel to drink it from. 

40 The hofit expends his salt and oil^ and is not 
able to cook the '' micha" fish. 

^^ 41 He has no money in hand, yet his cravings are 
great. 

42 He cries '^ Ram " when in distress. 

43 He who lays thorns in the way of others, falls 
amongst them himself. 

44 There are many rosaries, the beads of which 
are not counted in devotion. 

45 He wishes, by all means, to take the lead 
having a turban on his head, although the 
lower part of his body is naked. 

46 If you meet him in the way, you see the folds* 
of his large " dhoti." If you go to his house, 
you see the waUs are worn out. 

47 I'he front shows a young man, but the ' back 
makes one weep. 

48 One having no cow for seven generations past, 
goes to milk with a " kariya." 

49 The dish is seven seers in weight, but the rice 
is of the day before. Fie on him who eats 
it. It is a shame to hear about it. 

50 He had not a rag to cover himself with, and 
yet the little " maina '* pulled oft his clothes! 
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The well belongs to one, the rope to another, 
but a third person comes and draws water 
making a clatter. 
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others. 
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He who injures others, is injured in his own 
home. 


Oat of sight, ont 
of mind. 


58 


When wo are away from other people, he is my 
"porohit." 


Straining at a gnat, 
etc. 


54 


He is able to see through the eye of a needle, 
but he cannot see through that of the axe- 
head. 


Penny wise pound 
foolish. 
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He does not take a pinch of salt with his curry, 
but three times that amount he uses in 
making the sauce. 

Seers go away, but he cries after the quarter- 
seers. 


Peevishness 


67 


No, I won't eat. I won't go there even if a 
Brahmin is present. I won't give myself any 
trouble. 


Presumption .•• 


" 58 


What an unexpected thing has happened ? 
The woman, covered with sores, has gone to 

the "hat." 
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Quickly cut the betelnut, don't you know we 
are related ? 


Pot calling the 
kettle black. 


60 


To throw water to clean the backs of others 
when one's own is covered with mire. 


Pride of family ... 


61 


Although he has no hair on his body or tail, he 
says his father's name is *' Ranjit " and his 
mother's " Barpuhari." 


ReBtlessness 


62 


Bring the adze, I am itching to be off. To- 
morrow morning I shall start in the boat. 
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Each has his own cares, but the old Brahmin 
woman only thinks of her ear ornaments. 

My mother went to the house of the Gosain 
and I went with her. When I got rice and 
plantains there, I became a bhakat. 

His own disposition is of one description, and 
he thinks that every one else's will be the 
same. 

He eats himself sweetmeats, but to others he 
^ives a measure of maize. 

The eaves of our houses touch. I have been 
thinking of asking you for a year and a half, 
dear friend, how your fever is. 

I leave upon others and go along with the 
stream. 

Every country has its own customs, and every 
one has a hanger-on. 

He gives away ashes of paddy straw, and it is 
a long time before he gives that even. 

Come to a feast at another's house and see my 
liberality. 

For some the host cooks and serves a meal, but 
he bolts the door in the face of others. 

The oil-seller weeps, because his oil is spilt. 
The cotton-dealer weeps and soaks his cotton 
in it. 

The old woman is very fond of dancing, and 
now is the occasion of her grandchild's 
marriage. 

The husband* died at Koliabar. The wife 
remembered this when she was husking the 
paddy. 
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Little work and much eating are the signs of 
a man becoming poor. 
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I got weary of teaching a fool. I threw down 
the eggs and destroyed the nest. 
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Have nothing whatever to do with these three 
things, — ^the honesty of the wicked, the 
bathing of a cattle-thief in the Ganges, the 
fasting of a wanton on the eleventh day of 
the moon. 
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I have obtained it by begging, how can I give 
it to you — from my bowels ? 
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You wish to cut the wings of the unfledged 
nestling ? 
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In times of need, even an "owtenga'* is 
welcome. 
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Give according to the best of your ability. 
At any rate, say something nice. 
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You can do what is unbecoming in evil times. 
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He shot an arrow to a great height. The 
fisherman has seven wives, but only for one 
wife has he a bed. 
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What does a ginger-seller want with news of 
the arrival of the vessel ? 
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Do one thing at a time ; first of all cook 
the "kerela, then fry the brinjal* 
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What the feathers are to the arrow, his art is 
to the wizard. 
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The gum is the evidence against the stealer 
of jack fruit, and the feathers of the duck 
betray him who has stolen that bird 
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Whence comest thou? With thy footstep 
the courtyard is shattered to pieces. 
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What fault have I committed ? I have appeared 
on the Sotai Hill and I have to pay five 
eight-anna pieces. 
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With the sickle in her waist-band, the old 
woman dances along the road. 
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Wl^ere is your advice? Underneath the 
"Bhekuri" bush? 
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Whose nephew dies, and whose loss is it? 
Who drinks water at whose attack of fever. 
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What a wife for 8uch a man I The worthless 
has three wives and the worthy none. 
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Don't call any one grandfather. All have 
grey hair and beards. 
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Whet your knife on a stone. Rule your wife 
by blows. 
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The one-eyed, the lame,- and the huncli-backed^ 
these three are a tail of ilL 
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He who has not a grain to eat, wishes to 
become great. 
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As wonderful as cattle climbing trees, or 
the lobe of the ear being bored with a 
"holonga." 
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" Ghok " '' Ghok '' 6 1 sister, a snake has bitten 
you, and 1 have caught a fish. 
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lie has not a single grain ot rice in his own 
house, yet he wants to go t6 a big feasts 
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A good horse can be recognized by its ears, a 
woman is tested in times of adversity, and a 
razor is tried on the whet-stone. 

When the " lopha " (a kind of vegetable) is 
stolen, the householder eats " chutney," 

The thief was attacked with colic, and the 
weaver was stung by a wasp. 

Can clouds be avoided by bending down ? 

He who wishes to thrive roots up the weeds, 
even when sitting down. 

What herds and herds of brothers-in-law 

he has ! 

What fault have I committed ? I admit I am 
in the wrong, and give you a duck's egg. 

The light of a lamp before a torch ! 

To sleep in the early n^oming is pleasant. 
A sharp knife is required to cut betelnut. 

He ate the ^' tenga " a long time ago, but he 
is blamed now. 

What is yours is mine, but what is mine can't 
be taken even by your father. 

The result of giving a place, is to hear 
grnmbling. 

Instead of riding: in a '' dhooly," you will be 
carried slung on a pole — ^instead of milk 
you will drink water. 

All ten fingers are used in eating, but it is 
the thumb that pushes the fbod into the 
mouth. 

The sticks of ten men are a load to on 
person. 
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The unlucky man goes to the wood, his knife 
breaks in two, and he is stung by a wasp. 
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When the sloven becomes poor, his wife does 
not esteem him; when his friends meet 
him, they take no notice, fearing that they 
may have to lend him money. 
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The ^ dheki " has become unsteady, the cup 
is broken. Has the drum gone away with 
the violin string ? 
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Each grain of paddy has its grain of rice ; 
every person has his own character. 
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Count money when you receive it, and tell 
the way only if you have seen the road. 
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A bride of hell has rescued me from 
perdition. 
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They cut off the tiger's tail, and let him loose 
in his haunt. 
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From mentioning his name even, comes ill- 
luck ; go and bolt the door. 
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Laugh not at me, it will scratch you. 




126 


Money got by unfair means, goes in ex- 
piations. 
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When you have cauorht a bird, break its 
wings. DoQ't place on one side rice which 
is cooked. 
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He who reads, he who teaches, he who sows 
pdny he who causes to sow pdn ; these four 
should not think of anything else. 
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He learnt it by heart, ancj then a thief stole 
it away. 
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They met the blacksmith by the wayside, 
and said to hinx make a dao for us. 
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The wearer knows 
where the shoe 
pinches. 
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Thirteen scrapes in twelve months, I can't help 
getting into hot water. 

What passage-of-arms can there be between 
the strong and the weak ? What amity can 
there be between the rich and the poor ? 

'^ Bhogobanto " even flies through fear, and 
^^ Basudev " is alarmcld lest he be beaten. 

It is good to eat bitter rice, but it is hard to 
hear bitter words. 

Good comes from good for all time. 

Which is sweeter — sweet words, or sweet food ? 

Go to battle if you are summoned, but don't 
go to a feast if you are not invited. 

My son will have a daughter-in-law. He will 
catch me by the hair and throw me on the 
path. 

The uncle cuts wood, which his wife thinks 
as easy a task as drawing water. 

If I put my mind to it, I can find a way 
out of the difficulty. 

The shorter it is the more it tears. 

The Lohit knows how deep the oar is dipped. 



It is all the same whether you kick him or 
call him father. 

In company one can go as far as Lanka even. 

When you are in a hurry, you can't get in a 
<^ jdpi " into the knapsack. 

Children make up the house^ sundries also 
serve the same purpose. 
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Deal fairly with your equals, then you won't 
be ashamed whether you gain or lose. 

If a fly even falls into a toothless mouth, it is a 
gain. 

The kiss of love breaks the nose. 

If you find even fourteen annas of lost money, 
it is well. 

The hawk has taken the duckling, now we are 
equal. 

He who carries no jhdpi, stick, or tanga, is 
blind even in the daytime. 

Look out as you move, for there are many 
holes in your own body, and you might slip 
into one of them. 

If you don't take pains, you won't fill your 
mouth. 

Labour alone fills the mouth, so the old folk 
say. Every one has heard this and seen it. 
It is not false. 

Two words in speaking, and two rounds in a 
fastening. 

It is the same whether you strike with the 
blunt or sharp edge. 

By weeping a debt is not paid. 

Like father, like son. 

Even with washing, charcoal does not become 
white. 

He who has no money is anxious in mind. 

Wherever there are kingdoms, there are 
duties to perform. 
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In a temporary residence, there is no rule, or 
in a foreign country, you need not regard the 
rules of society. 

A blind uncle is better than no uncle. 

Pick up the wood with care, so that you can 
hnd your stick (for carrying the bundle on), 
as well as something to tie the wood up with. 
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Ahoms .•. 
Bbakats 
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For the '' Ahoms " is the ^^ choklong," for the 
Hindus *'biya." Deal with me as you like, 
now that I am in your power. 

The ducks lay eggs and " Bhakats " eat them. 

Is a paddy-husking machine greater than a 
''bhakat"? 

When the ^' bhakats " clap their hands at the 
temple, cover your head with your cloth. 

" Bhakats " don't cook plantains even. 

An unexpected thing has happened : a fault 
has been found with the head of the " bha« 
kats." Whom shall I make a « medhi "? 

The Kamalabari " bhakats " of former days 
used to wash firewood before they cooked 
with it. 
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The rent-collector is the owner of the king's 
wealth. 

Let it be torn, let it be broken, it is still a 
scarf of fine silk. Let him be young, let him 
be old, he is still the son of a *^ Bhuiya." 

In a Bora's house the walls are fastened with 
" tora"; how many nights will he Uve in it ? 

Brahmins and vultures look out for corpses, 
but gonoka watch from the time a person is 
taken ill. 

Is the ridge-pole of the Brahmin's house made 
out of a bamboo ? 

I was combing my beard.- He brought me 
here calling me Brahmin. 

His wealth has gone to the Mahang, so he 
threw down his load of salt and brought 
one of earth, and began to plaster his house. 

When the Miri meets his wife, he beats her. 

The traces of the Mohant are to be found in 
the '* matikolai" field ; those of the old bullock 
in the meadow. 

Why should a Moria have paddy or a Mussal- 
man (Goria) ears ? 



The Ndga's wife is brought to bed, but the 
Nd ga drinks the medicine. 

The stock in trade of a thief is his appearance. 

My father was a thief; I also am of the same 
persuasion. 

A couple, a good couple. One has cropped 
ears^ the other is a thief. 
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Class IV. 

PROVERBS RELATING TO SOCIAL AND MORAL SUBJECTS, RELIGIOUS 
CUSTOMS, AND POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 



Sub-class. 




Subject of proverbs. 





r 187 


Betelnut 


] 




L 188 


Bihu 


189 


Brahminical thread 


190 


Busy-bodies 


191 



Childless woman.. . 



Cutting oflf the 
nose. 



192 



r 195 



I 



194 



Daughter 



r 195 



196 



Cut it small and eat it thick, and enjoy the 
betelnut, 

A sharp knife for betelnut. To sleep in the 
early morning is pleasant. 

An egg which has passed through seven Bihus. 

Don't touch anything stale, and don't delay 
giving your children the Brahminical thread, 
and give always cooked rice in the eyening. 

Without a fire-brand the fire won't light. 
Without the aid of a busy-body, the village 
won't settle down. 

Let her make her old man dance, who has not 
got a baby. 

She cut off her own nose, so as to prevent her 
husband's second wife from starting on a 
journey. 

If the nose is cut off, it will come back again, 
with treatment. If the hair is cut off^ when 
will it come again ? 

One argument begets another. A bit of 
straw makes the hole in the ear larger. 
The daughter grows up best at her 
mother's house. Paddy grows best on the 
<*pathar." 

A good bullock comes when it is called. If 
the mother is good, the daughter is the 
same. 
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Proverbs relating to social and moral subjects^ etc. — continued. 
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Daughter 



Dheki 

Father 
Fisherman 

Guitar 



Husband 



I 



197 
198 

199 

200 
201 

202 
203 

204 

205 

206 



207 



208 



The daughter is more skilful in work than the 
mother ; but the dhelci is an obstacle in the 
way. 

You are your mother's daughter, and I am a 
daughter of some one. You must know 
that I make hot rice cool by pressing 
against it and sqeezing it. 

The " dheki " has gone out for a walk — what 
a misfortune for the rice refuse ! 

The broom has touched father's body. 

A fisherman became rich, and he placed in the 
corner of his house a basket for storing 
paddy. Then he threw the basket away, 
saying he feels his body itching. 

Out of respect they play the guitar. 

Now has come the worthy husband ; he comes 
to beat me with a knife made of straw. 

What I am to say, what I am not to say^ 
my husband's name is " Botdli." 

What have I done? I have bought a husband 
for a " dun " of a paddy, and he always beats 
me. 

If eaten in a spirit of thankfulness, common 
rice is "chira." To the man who knows 
how to sit down, the ground is the stool. To 
the person who knows how to walk, the 
cooking place is one and a half prohar^^ 
journey. 

Hunger, hunger, cries the husband. The wife- 
says let both morning and evening meals be 
taken together. 

In the dark, the net was mistaken for a. 
" jokai," and the elder brother for the hus- 
band. 
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Proverbs relating to social and moral subjects^ etc. — continued. 



Sub-class. 



No. 



Subject of proverbs. 



Learned 

Low birth 

Lover 

Maternal uncle ••• 

Marriage 

Mother-in-law . . . 

Oil 
Old men 

PoMri 
Porter 
Religion 
Step-mother 



209 



210 



211 



212 



213 




218 



219 



220 



221 



What is fish and cooked rice to the learned, is 
an insurmountable difl&culty to the uneducat- 
ed. 

I know your lineage. You live in the seedling 
bed. If I say a little more, you will bolt. 

He came only to have a look, but he was cap- 
tured and tied up. 

Let the uncle die, I will afterwards find the 
evil spirit. 

The slip-knot of marriage is the strongest slip- 
knot of all. 



If the mother-in-law gets a chance, she comes 
three times a day. 

The BQother-in-law is- at her daughter-in-law's, 
who is going to drink the cream ? 

Having fallen in battle, I have become black ; 
and without oil I have become scurfy. 

He looks old to you, but in reality he is a 
flame of fire. 



The Pohdri has for a witness her husband. 



The burden does not leave the porter, nor does 
potash forsake the vegetables. 

The victory of religion is the destruction of 
wickedness. 

What shall I say of iny step-mother's character ? 
In the one hand she has acid, and in the 
other salt. 
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Step-son 

Stolen cattle 
Teacher 

Urbashi 



Village conversa- 
tion 



Water- sprite 



Widower 



Wifa 



222 

223 
224 

225 

226 

227 

^ 228 

229 
230 



i 



231 



232 



You are not my son, but a son of my fellow- 
wife. I have no dhari (rug) and no j^ati 
(bed) ; you must sleep on the ground. 



Stolen cattle find grass along the road. 



What sort of a teacher is he, for when he 
finds a companion he sings hymns and lights 
a grass-fire ? 



The temple of Urbashi has but one door and 
passage. 

Bits of fern — he drinks water when he eats 
rice : these are the subjects of conversation. 



The digging of the ditch has brought the 
water-sprite nearer. 



A king reigns on land, but in the tank the 
water-sprite. 



The torch burnt down to the widower's hand. 



He is all by himself a ^'Madangopal," a 
widower ; he possesses nine courtyards. 



To look for turtle's eggs in the hills, or to set 
a fish-trap in the plains, are as difl&cult things 
as for a widower to get dry paddy. 



I ask for r.cid and she gives me salt, who will 
remain under such provocation ? 
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Wife 



Women 



233 

234* 
235 

236 
237 

238 

239 
240 
L 241 
242 
243 
244 



A hasty cook, a hasty broom, and the husband 
goes fasting. A slow cook, a slow broom, 
and the husband takes three meals a day. 



In every house the wife is mistress, 
ditch reigns the water-sprite. 



In each 



She has been weaving at the loom for three 
evenings, but by mistake she has broken her 
husband's tooth. 

Cross me over, stupid, says the wife, I am so 
tired. 

The maid servant broke a cocoanut shell, and 
the news spread to Gargao. The \ufe broke 
a brass plate, and the result was only a 
smile. 

Through the elder wife's fault he slips down. 
When the younger one makes a mistake, 
he investigates the matter. 

The wife does not give even when Bidhata 
does. 

The wife is bald in the middle of her head, but 
her husband calls her Kupohi, 

A paragon of a wife I She spoils the bed and 
eats from the cooking pot. 

Women that are short, and worn-out brooms, 
are alike. 

Women, Miris, parrots, and crows : the minds 
of these four you cannot know. 

Being married to a worthless woman, a cart- 
covering that has a hole in it, the journey- 
man who lives by doing piece-work: these 
three are the agoiiy of death. 
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245 

246 

247 
248 

249 

250 
251 

252 

253 

254 
253 

256 



The " brinjal " that is out of season^ cries out 
*' pluck me, pluck me." 

The bogori plum is found amongst the vlu 
grass. 

In one Akin dhdn, in three Bawans pdri. 



It is pdn from the same tree ; how will it be 
different ? 



Paddy should be under soft feet; the sharp point 
of the paddy pierces, and the man goes along 
crying out. 

The kothiya is small, but it was sown in Jeth. 

In the evening he has seven ploughs, in the 
morning he has not one. 

The radish that will grow large, is known 
when it has spread but two leaves. 



The largest jack-fruit was hidden under the 
leaves. 



There is better wood even than nahar. 

The month of Choit has arrived, where am I 
going to put the paddy ? 



Now is the time for ripe mangoes, how can 
you be bent double with care any longer, 
uncle ? 
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257 


The whole season of MAh went in sharpening 
the ploughshare. 




258 


Do you find a " seluk '' at every dive ? 




259 


When the bor tree was cut down, it fell with a 
loud noise and the juice poured out. Before 
people speak to him sharply, inwardly you 
should feel for him kindly. 




260 


The kerela is twelve h&ts long, but the seeds 
are thirteen hats long. 




261 


Buy land which slopes towards the centre, and 
marry a girl whose mother is good. 




262 


Look at your paddy cultivation in the evening, 
• look for your cattle in the morning, look at 

the girl fishing with the jokai, and see what 

she is like. 




263 


It is harder to sow the plot that was left un- 
cultivated before, than to sow the whole of 
the rest of the field. 




264 


A fence always requires looking after. 




265 


Place cowdung round the black pepper bush, 
and earth round. the p^n, and cut the plan- 
tain three times before you plant it. 




266 


When you plant sdli, you must make the ^lis 
as near to one another as possible. If the 
6§.li does not grow well, then abuse the rake. 




267 


A house with a tamarind tree in front, and an 
owtenga behind, has not the owner of that 
house gone away from here yet ? 




268 


Seeing the matikalai beaten out, the sesamum 
opened its cane-fastening. 




269 


The best crops are on the fields of others. 
The best sons are those at home. 
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271 



272 



273 



274 



275 



276 



277 



278 



When fish are too plentiful, the paddy-bird is 
blind. 



The jackal fell into the dye-pot and got 
coloured. 



In a bad place the foot of even the elephant 
slips. 



Tlie mosquito under the mosquito net is crushed 
to death. 



The mosquito. It has a trunk, but it is not 
an elephant. It bites men and cattle, but 
it is not a tiger. Whatever it eats, it eats 
on the spot. 



The little dove has flown away, the fish-eagle 
has chased it away ; with one arrow it has 
been pierced in seven places, this thing also 
is like that. 



A mouse has seven pdms. 



A man who has once been bitten by a snake^ 
is afraid of every piece of rope on the ground. 



Near us we have the pdthi and the khalihona, 
but the *'ro" and the ^^borali" are far 
away. 
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279 


The duck that has been bought has flesh right 
up to the beak. 




280 


What a time! A time for the contrary to 
happen : the deer licks the tiger's cheek. 




281 


You need not see a tiger look for a tomcat. 
If you want to see gentlemen, go to the road. 




282 


I laid a good bait for the tiger, for I killed a 
deer and placed it in front of it. 




283 


Having got nothing, he found a bhadoi and 
squeezed it into the fish basket. 




284 


The kars^lu having eaten, climbed up on to the 
bough. The person who licked the wood, 
died. 




285 


The dog is the enemy of the man who begs for 
scraps. 




286 


To the ant a few drops of rain is a flood ; a 
single slap is too much for a toothless mouth. 




287 


The bird is small, but it builds its nest in 
the hiiliing tree. 




288 


Obviously a situl, see the bones in its back. 




289 


The monkey also looks handsome when it is 
full-grown. 
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292 
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294 
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296 



297 



298 



299 



300 



301 



The squirrel eats the widow*8 betelnut. If she 
gives me the tree, I know it will grow crooked. 



291 In the hand of the old man is the sengeli. 



Good horses even are not getting grass, but 
inferior ones are looking out for m4h. 



On the horns of the buflfalo is the snout of the 
^^kokila.'^ 



A game-cock dies in battle. 

You will be able to recognise a king by his 
liberality, an elephant when it is another's, 
a horse by its ears. 



The house sparrow in trying to imitate the 
gait of the goose, has forgotten its own. 

Why does a tadpole require warm water ? 

The sdl laughs at the singi. I am a girl and 
you are a girl, but no good husband comes for 
either of us. 



Whether a man was bitten by a snake or eaten 
by a tiger, it is the same thing — he has met 
hi& fate. 



Don't give a dog a place, and don't spoil 
children. 



What does a dog know of the value of copper 
vessels or of the tulsi ? 



SOME ASSAMESE PROVERBS. 



Class I. 

PROVERBS RELATING TO HUMAN FAILINGS, FOIBLES, AND VICES. 



!• Anger ^ affectation^ boasting^ conceit^ etc. 

Ki no bhamakar t&li, bb^l kban tboi pbat^ khan pdli. 

What a repetition of anger, you have put down the good one 

and picked up the torn one. 

This is addressed to a person who is in a great rage, and who 
is so angry that he puts down the good cloth, he has in his hand, 
and 'takes up a torn one instead. 

^7 (bhamak) signifies the sudden rising of anger. It is also 
applied to a fire which suddenly blazes up. 



2. 

cTt^r TTf ^t^ ^\ PF^ '^ FhT I 

Kop ddng dhdn ndi kiya 8hud& chdng. 
Don't be angry, the paddy is spent and the " ch&ng " is empty. 

CTt^ (top) is equivalent to ^^ (anger), irt^r (ddng) literally 
means lift up. .rf^ f^ (ndi kiyd) literally is not. ^ (chdng) is 
the platform inside the ^t'T (bhardl) or granary. 



3. Over-anxiety about trifles. 

Pdhari ^hilo paril manat, 

P§,Dch baraniy^ pat^ dche r^wnar gharat. 

I had forgotten it, and then I remembered, 

It was a five-coloured leaf in the house of Bdwan.. 



2 SOMB ASSAMESE PROVERBS. 

The word ♦tvsl (patd) is sometimes used to indicate gold leaf. 
Apparently, this is the sense intended here. ^^ (Bdwan) was the 
mythical king of Ceylon. 



4. Affectation. 

Bahar Rahdoi, Tipdmar Bhfidoi, Salagurir Aghani b^i, 
Tinior dingit dhari tiniye k^ndiche, shamandhar b^ gach nai. 

Bahdoi from Raha, Bhdldoi from Tipdm, sister Aghani from Salaguri, 
Are all three weeping on each other's necks and embracing, 

although there is not the least relationship amongst them. 

Raha is in the Nowgong district, Tipam, or Namti, is close to 
Stbs^ar. 8alagari is also in Sibsdgar. 



6. Boasting. 

^^ ^?^Tt^ ^^ ^ I . 
Nagoi Garga(n)or batar4 key. 
He tells the news of Gargaon without having gone there. 
A man tells the news of the court without ever having been to it. 
Gargaon was formerly the capital of the Ahom kings, or rather was 
one of their capitals. 

6. Boasting. 

(?r^f^ A\%^ ^OT 'CTl ^5tC^ ^T I 

Sh&garat ^hil pancha jald shangkha, 
Neguri^ sh^muke kale maio t^re bangsha. 

There were five sacred shells in the ocean. 

The sh^muk with a tail said " I am related to them." 

The shdmuk is a shell-fish, which is found in almost every 
marsh or " bil." Its shell is in appearance very like a snail shell. 
It is useless as an article of food, except to the ^^ ^ (shdmdk 
bhanga), which is a species of heron that cracks the shells with 
its strong beak. Lime is, however, made from the shells in 



BOASTING—CONCEIT. 3^ 



considerable quantities, and is sold and bought by the poor to eat 
with *^tamul" (betelnut). The ^^ >! W (jaM shangkha) are the 
large conch shells which are blown by the priests at festivals^ and 
are also used by thenx for pouring out libations to the gods. The 
W^ ^v^ (jald shangkha), which are of considerable size, are marine 
shells ; they are considered by Hindus to be sacred. The meaning 
of the proverb is obvious. 



7- 

Eko loi namaro, jahaloi maro, 
Phatd athuw^ khto ting&H koi t£^. 

Nothing causes my death except fire, 

I hang my mosquito curtain in an irregular manner* 

This means I risk my life to win fame, and not for anything 
else. I go so far as to hang up a torn mosquito curtain above my 
bed, rather than that people should think I am too poor to buy 
one. 

8. Blaming others for one's own faults 

Nakaleo no&wro phatd mukh, 
Ealeo l&ge bhakatar dosh. 

There is an opening in the mouth, and I can^b help speaking. 
If I do speak, the blame will fall on the " bhakat." 

A very lame excuse. ^'^ (bhakat) means a disciple of a 
gosain or priest. 



9. Conceit. 

Jujhibaloi ahile m&l, 
Dui hate singile b61« 



SOMB ASSAMESE PROVERBS. 



He came to fight in all bis strength^ 

But he only broke one hair (of his adversary). 

This proverb applies to the man who is over-conceited about 
his capabilities. The word ^ (mdl) more properly means a boxer 
or wrestler. 



10. Counting one's chickens before they are hatchedr^Discontent and 

exaggeration. 

Gachat kath&I othat tel^ 
No kh^tei mel bel. 

Rubbing the lips with oil 

While the jack fruit is still on the tree. 

^^ C^ (othat tel) means on the lips oil. The jack fruit, if 
eaten without putting oil on the lips, causes sores. There is a 
Hindi proverb exactly similar to the Assamese. It is (gach par 
kothal h6nth men tel). Clearly this is an instance of counting 
one's chickens before they are hatched. 



11. Discontent. 

Lahu b^kalir ch^l, 
Sh^tot^ shukhar et^ 
Nepdlo, dheki to o 
Nep^o bh«. 

A covering of blood and skin. 

I did not find one of the seven happinesses, 

And I did not find even the dheki (rice-husking machine) nice. 

A complaint of a woman, who is discontented with her lot. 
She did not find even the " dheki " any comfort. To work the 
** dheki," is one of the hardest household duties. 



EXAGGERATION. 6 



12, Exaggeralion. 

^T^fF ^tlS Ttl^ TlTSt^l ^^^ ^rtpCTl, 
C^^^ ^^^P^ ^W, 

^^m cirr^ ^w I 

Eke kdthi k^e shdtota shinghok indrilo(n)y 
Lokok nakalo(n) Mje, 
Chamdh khdp di nigoni eta mdrile tdte, 
Dhanjoy dhol Wje. 

With one arrow I killed seven lions, 

I was too shy to tell any one ; 

But he, after lying in wait for six months, killed a mouse. 

At that I see the drum of victory beaten. 

^ The ^^w^ (dhanjay) was a large druna which used to be beaten 
by the Ahoms when they gained a victory. The " dhanjoy " was 
of a particular shape and of large size. An illustration of it is 
given by Montgomery Martin in his book. Mr. Abdul Majid gives 
another reading ^^^i^t^ orf^^t^ " (dahojay dhol b^je), ^^1 (daho) 
being equivalent to iff? (dah) ten. The translation, therefore, would 
be " I see ten drums of victory beaten." A man who brags is 
met by this saying. 

13. Exaggeration. 

Kathd kalei Idgil p^k, 

Bdre jani goichil pdni dnibaloi^ 

Tera janir k^tile n^. 

If I say, a fault is found with my story, 
Twelve girls went to fetch water, 
The noses of thirteen were slit. 

^Ttft^ ^^ (l^gil P^'^) literally a turn or twist has occurred. ^tf^ c^T 
?rt7 (kdtile ndk) they cut the noses. It was a common punishment 
to slit the nose in the days of the rdjas. The proverb points to the 
growth of a story, or probably in this case, scandal, by being 
repeated. 



SOME ASSAMSSB PROVERBS. 



14. Exaggeration. 

Jdp m^ri dehichilo DMpalika parbat. 
Tilikit m^chilo bag. 
Khed^ m&ri dharichilo mat^ harin^. 
Etiyd nepdo matd hd(n)har lag. 

I used to be able to jump over the Dbdpalika hill. 
I killed the paddy-bird in an instant. 
I chased a stag and caaght him. 
Now I can't even catch up a drake. 

Ft^^ ^1#5 is a low range of bills, ut'lf'r^l also is used to 
express a screen usually made of thatching-grass. This screen, 
which is gonaetimes called ^i% (pdrali), is used for watching 
crops and for guarding them from wild animals. ^^ is short for 
^^tf^l or ^9tf^ (bagla or bagli), the common paddy -bird, t^f^f^'^ 
or t^^^^ literally, at a snap of the fingers, and so it comes to mean 
instantly. 

15. Exaggeration. 

Tilake tM karile. 
He made a palm tree out of a mole. 
The Assamese version of " to make a mountain out of a molehill.'' 
f%?r^ is a freckle or mole. ^^ is the fan-palm or palmyra tree. 
In this proverb apparently ^st^ has nothing to do with the clap- 
ping of hands together, or cymbals. 



16. Exaggeration. 

Dhanar nariya t^n, 

Bh4t khdiche udhdnar m^D. 



EXAGGERATION. 



Shamming illness. 

Dhan's illness is very serious, 

But he eats a pile of rice as big as an udh^n. 

^^'\7{ is a large clod of earth. Three such clods are used to 
support the cooking pot. 

17. Exaggeration. 

^^ ^^ ^ f^^ CTNI, 

Nuchui dumuni tuli dile bojhd, 
Kapari nushuni hal oj^. 

The fish-wife lifted up the load without polluting it, 
Without study he became a magician. 

This proverb is meant ironically. According to Assamese ideas, 
it would be impossible for a "Diim" woman to touch anything 
without defiling it. The " Diim " caste in Assam appears to be 
considered of equally low status as in Bengal. V8^1 (ojd) means 
a teacher of arts, magician, exorcist. It is in its last sense that ys^\ 
is most frequently used, particularly amongst the semi -civilised 
and more ignorant people. Brian Hodgson gives an interest- 
ing account of " ojds " on page 138 of his Collection of 
Essays. 

18. Exaggeration. 

Nakat& kherar na sha. 
Uncut grass has nine bodies. 

The longer a man puts off cutting his cw (kher) or thatching- 
grass, the greater does the task appear, and the longer the grass 
becomes, the harder it is to cut. 



19, Exaggeration. 

fi&l chingote moh& maril, 
Moi bolo mah& lanat he pariL 



8 SOME ASSAMESE PBOVEBBS. 



In scratching a mosquito was killed, 
I say it fell in a severe engagement. 



20. Exaggeration. 

Hhajanar lagat shaj shangati, 
Mudhat karilo pdD, 
Bikramddityar murat uthi 
Gang^t karilo snan. 

Good associates with good. 

1 have drunk on the ridge of the roof of the house ; 
Have mounted on the head of Bikramaditya 
And have bathed in the Ganges. 

^^ is pure, good, excellent, ^ is the ridge of the roof of the 
house. Bikramdditya was the name of a Hindu king. Apparently^ 
the first line is inserted for purposes of rhyme. The meaning of 
this proverb is not very clear, but apparently it is meant to convey 
the idea of vain boasting. 



21. False exciLses. 

H^ ndi kiyd jiba, 
Koy kibd kiba. 

The tongue because it has no bone, 
Says various things. 

A poor excuse made by a man when he says more than he ought. 
He does not admit the blame, but throws it on ' his tongue, which, 
he says, is easily pliable, because it is unsupported by bone. 

cf. — The modern Greek proverb (translation). — "The tongue 
has no bones, yet it breaks bones," and also the Turkish proverb 
(translation) — '' The tongue has no bone, yet it crushes.'' 



lALSE PB1DS-~GBEBDINBSS. 



82» False pride and over^enaitiveness. 

E^ dgat kam kone pati&ba, 
Jftr ftgat kam eheiye lathiydba* 

Before whom shall I speak, ^ho will believe ? 
To whoever I say it he will kiok me. 



23. Greediness. 

Khakaa gal p&t k4tibaloij 
Nikhukuai m^tite kbtie. 

The pfreedy went to cut a plantain-leaf, 
He who was not greedy ate on the ground* 

Perhaps ironically meant. 



24. Greediness. 

Eh^baloi jam jam banaloi gariy&, 
Pindhibaloi Idge t^ ^hu&li churiya* 

He is a great hand at eating^ but he is like a bullock as regards 

work. 
And he requires an embroidered <' dhoti ** to wear. 

^ ^— In eating he is like " Jam ^' (the god of death), i.e., he 
has an iniatiable appetite. I give the following quotation from 
Dowson : 

" * Jom ' or * Jam' is * Ydma/ the Pluto of the Hindus. Ydma 
is described as being the son of the Sun by Senjna (conscience), and 
brother of Vaivaswate (Manu). Mythologically, he was the father 
of Yudishthira. He is the god of departed spirits and judge 
of the dead. A soul, when it quits its mortal form, repairs to his 
abode in the lower regions j there the recorder, Chitra-Gupta, reads 
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out his account from the great register called Agra-Sandhdni, and 
a just sentence follows, when the soul either ascends to the abode^ 
of the Pitris (manes), or is sent to one of the twenty-one hells 
according to his guilt, or it is born again on earth in another form. 
Ydma is regent of the south quarter, and, as such, is called Dakshin- 
pati. He is represented as of a green colour, and is armed with a 
ponderous mace, and a noose to secure his victims." — {Dawson.) 
^tf^ may mean either like a bullock (j^) or a Musalman, who 
are named Gariyds by the Hindus, because the former originally came 
from Gaur (Bengal). Gariyd has lately been considered an 
opprobrious epithet, I don't know why. 1 see Bronson gives this 
meaning to Gariyd, i.e., " an ox that won't work." Literally, Gariyd 
means like an ox or one that requires driving, and so it concies to 
mean lazy. ^Ij^^tfi l (dchuwdli) means a cloth embroidered with 
^5 (dchu) or red thread. The colour is obtained from the root 
of a tree called ^lj^s»(^ (dchukari). 



25. Greediness. 

Tini molla to thfikile chai, 
Ebodai to oUl hi bbarakai. 

Whilst the three moUSs were watching, 
Their god suddenly appeared. 

T am told that this means that the three moUds were watching 
the feast being prepared, when their god appeared ; but this proverb 
might mean anything. The Assamese Muhammadan has a feast 
on every possible occasion, the feast being prepared in a house 
adjoining the house of prayer. c^ttTl is, of course, not an Assamese 
word, but the Arabic (khodd) for God. 



26. Greediness. 

^»t^ Ttf? ^k^ c^tf^ ^\fk t 

Bb^ar bbatu^ mekeU bbdri, 
Bbat b^ri tboicbo kbo^bi 6bi 



.J 
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Greedy rice-eater and mekelA-bearer, 
I have prepared and served up the rice, come and eat it. 

This is addressed by some one to a greedy dependent;, w^ and 
CSir^F«rl ^5tft are both terms of reproach. The first means one who is 
fond of ^5t^ (rice), and the second means one who carries a CHW^I 
(mekeld), a garmenc worn by women. 



27* Hitting a man when he is doion. 

Dukhar nparat dukh, 

Kukure k^ore, 

Charge duliai, 

Eata nimilile sukh. 
Misery upon misery, 
The dogs bite me, 

The (boys) have slapped me and pelted me. 
Nowhere have I found rest. 

This is the cry of a beggar who is thus treated. 



28. Hypocrisy^ impatience^ inattention^ ignorance. 

'Ttt^ 5? ^ ^ Tt^ TtC^, 

Hdti chur kari jdi b^te bite, 
Bengena chorak dhare, 
Ndkto k^tile Idj neUge, 
Nakhto kdtile mare. 

The elephant is stolen on the roadside, 
He catches a man who has stolen brinjals, 
If his nose is cut off, he is not ashamed, 
But if you pare his nails, he dies (of grief). 

The proverb describes one who is a thorough hypocrite. 
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29. Eypocrisrfj impatieneej inattention^ ignorance. 

Aroitkoi ukhnw&r 
Ehacb khachani Un. 

People are more impatient to get uklmir&r than firoi (now-a-days). • 
^^.^fsj means an itching, burning Bensation. ^^ is rice ob- 
tained from new paddy, ^^^vt^ is rice obtained from old paddy, the 
husk of which has to be boiled first before the rice ' is separated 
from the shell. 



90. Hypocrisy^ imptxtimee^ inattention^ ignorance. 

^^fiftr^ fwf:^ ft¥^ (?rt5T, 
^ pFtIi R&tw Ttwt^ CTl^ I 
Alahiye bich^e sh&kat Ion, . 
Dhta kin&r bichfire d&ngSx don. 

The guest looks out for salt in his vegetables ; 
The paddy-buyer searches for a large " don." 

In the old days salt was a luxury, and was therefore much ap- 
preciated. The '* don '^ is a measure of capacity, and varies in size 
according to locality. It is supposed to contain five seers weight. 



81. The impatient husband. 

Ki poi hat^ t&i 
Lon kharich^ 
Dibar tat n6i. 

What an impatient husband I 

He cannot even wait to be served with salt and pickle. 

I am not quite certain about the meaning of ^^ ^, but I am 
told that here it means impatient. ^^%1 is a pickle made from the 
young shoots of the bamboo, and is eaten with boiled rice. It is 
much esteemed. 
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32. Inattention. 

Eo(n)tei kaM, jatarate shaU. 
If I tell him he is deaf, the spindle is in the spinning wheel. 

" There are none so deaf as those who won't hear/' 



33. Inattention. 

Moi ko r&j bhaganar kathd, 

Shi koi kal thokd b&duliye kh&le. 

I talk about a revolution ; 

He interrupts me, saying, a bat has eaten the 

bunch of plantains. 

^ ^^ii literally means the breaking up of a kingdom. 



43 Ignorance. 

J^ n&i tarja tul, 

Shi ki j&ne b&nijar mul. 

lie who has not a pair of scales. 

What does he know of the essence of trade ? 

^ literally root, origin, source* 



36. Ignorance. 

** An unskilful workman quarrels with his tools." 

N^chiba najdne chot&l 
Khan herem gariy^. 

He who does not know how to dance^ 
(Finds) the floor of the courtyard sloping. 
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C^jC^ 5f%1 is usually applied only to land which is not level ; 
perhaps the better reading is c^^ (bekd), which is the usual 
Assamese word for crooked. It is interesting to compare 
Christian's Bihar proverb, which is almost identical (ndche na jdniii 
dnganwen terh). The meaning is the same. 



86. Ignorance. 

Bejar n&kat khare kMle. 
The disease has eaten at the nose of the doctor. 

This not very elegant proverb means that the doctor caused 
the disease by his ignorance. The c^^ (bej) is like the kabirdj 
of India, a quack doctor. The "bej " makes more use of " mantras " 
and charms than medicines ; and, although he sometimes knows a 
little about the medicinal qualities of certain roots and plants, his 
knowledge is a source of considerable danger to his patients ; 
cases having been known of poisoning by a dose of the "bej's" 
medcine. ^^ is dysentery, although the word ^^ is perhaps more 
frequently used to denote this disease. ^ is also a skin disease. 



87. Improvidence. 

^^^^ "^^UA ^TI ^ C*R C^ I 

Agoi ^hile jen ten, 

Bhakatak bhnjdbar par& hal pen pen. 

You used to live before after a fashion, 

But since you have taken to entertaining " bhakats/* . 

you have become very poor. 

C*t^ C*f^ generally refers to the fact of a man being involved 
in debt and difficulty, the usual phrase being ^ftv^ c*R ^*tf^ ^ 
(dhdrere pen peniyd hal) became involved in debt. Perhaps the 
proverb explodes the idea of the good effects of entertaining 
**bhakats." The latter have very considerable appetites, as the 
saying ^ <1tr? 5^ ^ ^w^ ftc^ (kani pdre hdhe khdi bhakat 
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dahe) shows. The above means that, as soon as the ducks lay 
eggs, the *' bhakats " eat them up. 



88. Improvidence. 

Mt^ ^ ^ ?lTf^, 

6dt ndi ch^ bdkali. 
Mad kh^ tin tekeli. 

He has nothing to cover himself with, 
But he drinks three pots of rice-beer. 

Ftn literally skin. ^^ is Tf^ ^t^ (Ido pdni) or the Bengali 
" pachwai," which is a liquor fermented from boiled rice* ^ is largely 
drunk by the aboriginal people of Assam — Kacharis, Ahoms, Miris 
and Deoris are particularly fond of it. It is not an unpleasant drink 
when fresh, its taste being a bitterish sub-acid. Hodgson gives the 
following description of how the Bodo (Kachiri) brews it :— " The 
grain is boiled ; the root of a plant called ^ agaichito ' is mixed 
with it ; it is left to ferment for two days in a nearly dry state ; 
water is then added quantum suffidt ; the whole stands for three 
or four days, and the liquor is ready. In Godlpdra the ' bord mad,' 
which is the ' mad ' of the Rabhas, is a fermented liquor made from 
* bora dhdn.' The following ingredients also are added : — ^leaves 
of the jack tree, leaves of a plant called * Bhatai tita,' and long 
pepper. The Assamese *mad' is very similar in taste to the 
Ndga * ziS, ' although the former is perhaps preferable." 

The proverb applies to an extravagant drunkard. Christian 
gives a Bihar saying, which it is interesting to quote, because it 
expresses the same idea^ Le.^ (mddr na jure tdri)=**He cannot 
afford rice gruel, yet he drinks toddy !'* 



80. Improvidence. 

Mane mnkhe ^he mahar gdkhire kdhar bdtije n^. 
He has the mind and mouth, but not the vessel to drink buffalo milk 
from. 
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40. Improvidence. 

Shachi grihashtar Ion tel boy, 
Biich^ bdkali ne j&i klioi. 

The oil and salt of the host flow like water, 
But the skin of the prawn is not rubbed off. 

The proverb means that the host is an unthrifty man, who 
expends all his salt and oil before he commences to cook the 
ftFl or prawn. ^ generally refers to water used for other than 
culinary purposes. f^Fl is the fresh-water prawn or " chingari." 
^ means decay, waste, loss, or destruction, but when used in 
Assamese, as here, withi the verb ^^^^, it means to wear 
off. 



41% Improvidence. 

mtatn6ibit 
Mane kare pit pit. 

He has no taoney in hand, 
But his cravings are great. 

f^ literally gall, bile, f^^ literally wealth, substance. 



42. Ingratitude. 

T&n pdle Rdm bole. 
When in distress, a man calls on B&ma. 

This proverb is not confined to Assam, There is a similar one in 
Bengali, and probably in Hindi. The proverb means that in 
times of prosperity, there is a want of gratitude to E^ma; 
it is only in times of distreas that a man calls on l^is 
god. 



iAYlN(J PlTI^AtLS I^OR MHEllS— LOVE OI' PALSE DISPLAY, If 

48. Laying pitfalls for others. 

Kotdr gharar kuti, 
Lokaloi bull hul pdti^ 
'Apuni mare phuti. 

He who lays thorns for others, 
Dies amongst them himself. 

The first line means nothing, and is merely inserted for purposed 
of rhyme, ^fe (phuti) literally means pierced, or rather burst 
asunder. 



44. Love oj false display. 

^f^ C^TTtn ^F?t^ C^tWt^ I 
Pdliba nodurd rudrdkhyar jotAjdt. 
There are many rosaries, the beads of which are not told in devotion. 
The proverb means that rosaries are as often as not worn 
for show as for devotional purposes. ?^^ is the seed of a certain 
tree. The seeds are bored through and strung together to make 
rosaries. CTt^W^ literally telling, from c^ft^stfl, to join together. 



46. Lorn of false display. 

Pokarat ndi murat pdg, 
Shi hai dehatar ^g. 

With a pdgri on his head, 

And with nothing on the lower part of his body, 

he wishes take the lead. 

The Assamese thinks if he puts on a turban, this is a mark of 
respectability, and he will be thought a ^t»f '^X^ (bhdl mdnush) or 
respectable person. ♦tW is short for <tNft i 
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46. Love of false display. 

B^tat chowd jadi bar churiydr pher, 
Gharat jowi jadi dhokar ber. 

• If you meet him in the road^ see the folds of bis dhoti. 
If you go to his house, (see) the walls are all propped up. 

Another proverb with a meaning very siraiilar to the last — ** The 
man puts on fine clothes to go out walking, but his house is toppling 
down.** The "dhoti" worn by the ^©t^ sfi^ (bhdl mdnush) has as 
many yards of stuff in it as it is possible to walk in. ojt'Fl literally 
means a prop, stay, support, and so comes to mean the propping of 
anything. A range of hills that fronts another, and higher range 
of hills behind it, is called CFtf1 ^1^5 (dhokd parbat). 



47. Love of false display. 

Mukhaloi ch^le bar deka, 
Fokaraloi chdle kandakata. 

The front view shows a fine young man, 
But the back is a sight for tears. 

Another proverb conveying the same meaning as 44 and 45, 



48t Love of false display. 

Sh&t purushat n^ g&i, 
Kariya loi khirabaloi jdi. 

His family had no cow for seven generatiotd, 
But he takes a ^' kariysl " and goes a milking. 

The proverb means that the man's forefathers were too pool! 
to be able to keep any cows j but when he gets one cow, he makes 
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a great show of going to milk with a"kariyd" or milkpan. 
^f^ is really a bamboo chung^. The bapaboo is cut about a foot 
above a joint, and the hollow portion inside serves to hold the 
liquid. Milk is generally carried iu such chungds, and they are 
generally used for milking. 



49. Love of false display. 

Sh^t sheriy^ kdhi khud ch&61ar bbdt, 
Kbowar je dhik dhik shunaro Uj. 

The dish is of seven seers weight, but the meal of cooked rice is the 

leavings of the day before. 
Fie on him who eats it. It is a shame even to hear about it. 

A ^^rff^ is a metal dish ; such dishes are sold according to weight 
of metal. A seven-seer dish would be an expensive one. ^ is the 
refuse of rice, or broken grains, left in the dish after eating, that 
is to say, the leavings of the day before. 



60. Lying and exaggeration. 

f Gdt ndi kani, chuta bdlik^ nile tani. 

Although he had not a rag on his body, the little maina 

pulled off his clothes. 
This is a proverb from Gauhdti, which accounts for the word 
5^, being used a corruption of the Bengali c^t^ (chota). In the 
Kdmriip district, a mixture of Bengali and Assamese is spoken, 
which is called (K^f^ (dhekeri) by the Assamese of Central and 
Upper Assam. In Jorhdt, ^ would not be used, but ^ (sharu), 
W^^y or more properly ^fir^, is the ordinary '* maina " of India. 
There is, however, in Assam also .the more handsome species 
— the hill maina, which can be taught J to talk [ei^tremely 
WelK 
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61. Meddling. 

^"^^ •ttt^ C5tC[ Wt 'WA ^ I 
Egharar p&t ndd egharar jari, 
Eghaie pdni tole ghatang mataog kari. 

The well belongs to one house, the rope to another, 

A third house has drawn the water making a great clatter. 

A busy-body interfering in other people's aflFairs. *ttlJ ^Ttif is a 
boarded -up well, or a well with its sides earthed-up and plastered. 
^^ sp^ is a word derived from the sound of two things, dashing one 
up against the other. The Assamese are fond of using such 
onomatopoaic words. 

62. Oppression oj others. 

Ji kare parat, tak mile gharat. 
Do as you would be done by. 

Laterally, whatever he does to others, he gets the same at home. 



63. , Out of sight y out of mind. 

Lokar par& antar hale shi mor porohit, 
When we are away from others, he is my " porohit." 

That is to say, when a man is in company, he forgets all about 
his *' porohit." A " porohit " is a family priest, who performs the 
ipjt^cf (dabdkdj), funeral ceremony, as well as other offices for the . 
Assamese Hindu. The "porohit" is, as a rule, a Brahmin. 



54. Straining at a gnat, etc. 

Bejir jalake mane kutharar jaldo na mane. 
IJe can see through the eye of a needle, 

but not through that of an o^e-he^t 
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55, Penny wise pound foolish. 

Shakat nd jai Ion, pitikdt jdi tini gun. 

He does not use salt in cooking vegetables, 

but three times the amount (of salt) goes in making salad. 

The ordinary Assamese meal consists of — 

1, " Bhat " (cooked rice% 

ii. (a) fish or mdh (dal) cooked, cr 
{h) fish and vegetable cooked together. 

iii. In addition to the second, or as a substitute for it, a kind of 
Balad is made ; this is called *' pitika " by the Aasamese. This is 
made from potatoes, vegetables, and chillies. These three ingredients 
are mixed with " kharali " (sauce). 

The proverb is a warning against false economy, because it costs 
far less to use common salt in cooking than to make ** pitikA." 



56. Penny wise pound foolish. 

Sefe sere jdi powdloi kande. 
Seers go away, but he cries after the quarter-seers. 



67. Peevishness. 

^\ C5 C^T^^, ^^i^^ c^^t^> 

Ndi he nekhdo, laguneo nejdo, 
Gdto nidio dukh. 

No, I won't eat. I won't go (to the feast), 

even if a Brahmin is there, 
I won't give myself any trouble. 

This should be more properly laziness. The last line of the 
proverb should be, I think, the motto of the Assamese, for he hates, 
above all things, giving himself the least trouble. 

" Even if a Brahmin is present " is a free translation. The literal 
translation is " even if a Brahminical thread is there." The ^^^ is the 
Bengali ^*t^ (poitd), or sacred tbre^td worn by Brahmins and Khaysths. 
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58. Presumption. 

fP ^^^ ^, C*ft^ TtR ^t^ ^^ I 
Ki nahabar bal, pok l&gi h&taloi gal. 
What'a "centre temps" has occurred, 

the man covered with sores has gone to the market. 

C^ v[t^5\ literally, full of maggots. Another reading is c^^ ^rff^ 
(bbok Idgi) for c^tt^ TfPtj in which case the meaning of the proverb 
is ironical. 

69. Presumption, 

Ehach khach kard k^td gua, 
Tumi jdnd dmdr kiba how&. 

Cut the betelnut quickly^ 

You know there is something between us. 

Assamese women are supposed to give betelnut only to their 
husbands. The pcoverb illustrates a phase of a rustic " aflfaire du 
caeur." "^^ is the same as ^^H (tdmol) betelnut. 



80. The pot calling the kettle black. 

Nijar pokar tek tekiyd, 
Lokar pokaraloi pdni chatiyd. 

Throwing water at the buttocks of others, 
When one's own are covered with mire. 



61. Pride of family. 

Nom negur bajit, 
M&kar ndm bar poh&ri^ 
Bdpekar ndm Sanjit. 



Although it has no hair on its body and no tail. 
It says its mother's name is Barpohari, 
And its fether's Banjit. 

The first line describes a mangy cur. Notwithstanding its 
miserable condition, the animal is proud of its lineage, ^^ c^^ff. 
Assamese women who sell odds and ends, are called ''pohdri.'* ^ 
is here used ironically, ^fs?^ is a high-sounding name, only met 
with in good families. 



62. Restlessness. 

^f5r ^5f l^f^ ^^ I 
*W ?^ 5^^8 c^f^i Tt« I 

Bhdngi dn khuchari khdo. 
Pu& hale n&o meli j&o. 

Bring the adze, I am itching to be off. 
To-morrow morning I shall start in the boat. 

This proverb is aimed at those who. work by fits and starts only, 
^f5f is a kind of curved adze, which is used in hollowing out boats 
from trunks of trees. #rt« (JlT^ ^« literally, I will loose the boat 
(from its moorings). 



63. Selfishness. 

Anar dn chintd, buri b&munir dukhan k&nar chintd» 

Others have other thoughts, but the old Brahmin 

woman thinks only of her two ears {i.e., her earrings). 

Chirstian, in his Bihar proverb, gives a Hindu proverb, which is 
Very similar in meaning :— 

Ano ke dn chita rdni ke rajawe ke cbita. 
Others have other thoughts, but the rdni 

has thoughts of the rdja only. 

Christian says the proverb is applied to one who is intent on his 
own thoughts only, regardless of others, 
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64. Selfishness. 

^^ J^^'f C^^^ "^l^, 

^tr5 l^OTl ^^^5 I 
Ai goichil gosain gharaloi, 
Moi goichilo lagat, 
Akhoi kal4 khdbaloi p&i, 
Tdite halo bhakat. 

My mother went to the house of the gosain, 

I accompanied her. 

When I got '^ ^khoi " and plantains to eat, 

I became a " bhakat." 
Perhaps this is a hit at the *'bhakats." Apparently, the qualifi- 
cation for admission to the " sastro" as a ''bhakat," is to be able 
to appreciate fried rice (akhoi) and plantains. Bronson gives 
*' parched corn " as the meaning of ^^, but there is a sweetmeat 
made of fried tice and giir (molasses), which is also called ^tt^ | 



65, Egotism. 

Aponar man jene, 
Ataike dekhe tene, 
Jdno man et&ire eke. 

He thinks that everybody else's mind is like his own. 

I doubt if all people think alike. 
The proverb is interesting, as illustrating the use of ^rft^?!* 
This literally means, I know. In conversation, however, ^^ oftea 
means, I doubt, almost I don't believe you. 



Selfishness. 

Khdiche dkhoiyd gomdhdn diye edon. 
He eats akhoiyfi (a sweetmeat), but to others he gives a 

measure of Indian coin* 
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For the meaning of ^^, see note to No; 63. c^^ct^ is the 
same as the Bengali n|^i (bhutta)* 



6?- Selfishness^ 

•SCtf ^tf iucv ^ CflU^n ^tc^ ^> 
^ c^? ^R ^^ <x^ c'Wrt *i^ I 

Mudhe tnudhe ek(f^ ghat shddho fth^dho feulif 
Hal der bachar shakhi hero tom&r jar^ 

We live alongside one another. 

For the last year and a half I have been intending 

to ask you, dear friend, how is your fever. 

^ is the ridgepole of the house. ^ The Expression ^^ ^^ is used 
when two houses are so close that their roofd touch one another. 
c^c^l or iS\Tj\ is a cry made to call anybody's attention, ^s^ is the 
Bengali ^ or ^t^ (Indian fever). 



68. Sponging on others. 

*t^ ^:w ^rt«, ^^ ^f^ ^T3 I 

Parar murat khdo, bhatiyd pdnit jdo. 
I live upon others^ and go with the tide. 

The proverb probably means that he who lives on others, has to 
go along with the tide^ atid sink all individuality of charac- 
ter. 

«t?S1 lltwally is down-stream as opposed to ^^t^ (ujdn) or up- 
stream. 



Sponging on others. 

Ji deehar ji dh£ti ji pokarar ji nerd. 

Every country has its own ctiflt6m6> and every one has 

some hanger-on. 
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70. Stinginess. 

Dio(n)te dije dh&n kherar chdi, 
T6ke dio tei khucli much kh&i. 

When he gives (at all), he gives the ashes of paddy straw, 
And it is a long time before he gives that even, 

^ ^ is- an idiomatic expression, meaning to take a long time 
over doing nothing. 



71. Stinginess. 

Lokar shabhaloi }&b&. 
Am&r diyan khoan chdb&. 

Go to a gathering at some one else's house, 
(And then) see my liberality. 



72. Toadying. 

Tt^'Fl c?f5r ^tt^ Tt^, 
■^ft^l (y(T^ ^t^ ^ftc^ I 

Kdko dekhi r&ndhe b^e, 
K6kQ. dekhi duwdr btodhe. . 
When (the host) sees some people, he cooks and serves 

; them (a maal), 
And when he sees others, he bars the door. 



73. Trickery. 

Teliydi kdnde tel peUi. 
Kapuhawdi kfinde let pet&i. 
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The oil-seller weeps for the oil that is spilt. 

The cotton-dealer weeps and soaks (his cotton in the tears). 

The cotton-dealer is not a man like the oilman, who " cries over 
spilt milk," but finds a way out of the difficulty. The latter part 
of the proverb, perhaps, refers to a practice which came under my 
personal observation when in the GoUghdt subdivision. The cot- 
ton is brought down from the hills by Kdgas or other hillmen^ 
who almost invariably soak it in water, or even sometimes put 
stones inside the bundle, to make the cotton weigh heavier. The 
potton-dealer, who is not to be outdone, soaks the salt, which 
is generally bartered for the cottonj in water for the same reason. 
The translation I have given for c^c^t^? although n^t strictly 
literal, conveys the meaning, which is meant to be a sarcasm on 
the dealings of these cotton merchants. (^ c^t^ more correctly 
means having plastered. 



74 Unsobriety in old age. 

Eke bori nachaniy&r, t&te n&tiniekax Mj&. ^ 

The old woman is a capital dancer herself, 
And now is the occasion of her granddaughter's marriage. 



76. Want of feeling. 

Koliydbarat poi maril, 
Dheki dionte inanat paril. 

^t'nitT'r in the Nowgong distict, where there is a temple dedicated 
to ^tTl (Kdmd), used to be regarded as a holy place. The proverb 
means that, .although the husband was a man of some piety, the 
v^ idow only thought of him, after his death, when she was. working 
the dheki (paddy-husker), i.e.^ she did not remember any of his 
good qualities. 
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Cla$s IL 

PRQVEIiffS fELATINO TO WORLDLY WISDOM AND MAXIMS, txPePIENCY 
ANB CUNNING, AND WARNINGS AND ADVICE, 



9ft. 4 ^vaofff income and mtiQhfeqstin^. 

Al^p ^rjan bitter bhojjan^ 

$];iei pmushar cfandrar lakbyan, 

A 3mall iapom^ aud iQUcb fear^ting^ 
Are the signs of a man becoming pQor* 

^ff^===gp.in, incongie ; ^^*t=a vmk or token . 



77. On trying to teach fools. 

Agiy^nik giy^n di manat pdlo kasbta^ " 

Kauibor bhftpgi pelfti baho karilo nashta. 
In trying to teftcb ft senseless woman I was much troubled, 
So I threw *3!V» the eggs and destroyed the neat. 



78, Have nothing to do with three things. 

Ashfttir shad giy^Pj 
Oaru chorar gangd sndn^ 
Beshy& tfrir ek^asf^ 
Tinioro murat muta bahi. 

Have nothing to do with these three things : 

Honeaty in an unchaste woman, 

A cattle-qhief biithing in the Ganges^ 

A harlot fasting on an ekadasi day. 



y 
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79. JA^ importumte'si amw^r. 

Apuni Anicho m%i, 
Tok dim kar h^gi. 

I myself have- got it by. begging, 



80. Anticipating. 

Agei p6khi k^te, 
Kei dinar nomaU 
He cuts the wipgs of the unfledged nestUog befoi-ehand. 
(?jt5in, literally tb© smallest of all. 



'81, " Times of affliction. 

Apadat 6 eo gal khajuw^. 
In times of affliction, even the " owtenga " tickles the throat. 

The " owtenga " is an . aqid fruit, which is much used by the 
Assamese for cooking with rice to makQ the Utter tasty. 

of. — ^^W^ ^n^ C^^^ CWt"^^^ (dpadat gdr nom^i dushman hoi.) 
In times of affliction, even the hair of one's body is an enemy. 



82. Give a polite answer. 

Ache d^n n4i shamidh&n* 
Give if you can i at any rate^ say SQwething polite, 

^f^^\^ literally giving an answer. 
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88. When all scruples must he thrown to the winds. 

^*tir5 ^«T^^ ^^ ^!Jt^ I 
Apadat ajugut karibaloi juwai. 

In times of adversity^ all scmples must be 

thrown to the winds. 
^P5^^=BengaU 'TCft^ (unbefitting). 



84. On aiming too high. 

Uthawdi marile kathi^ 
J^lowd domar sh&tjani tiruti, 
Muraloi n^tile pati. 

He shot an arrow high (into the air). 
The '^ jalowa " dum has seven wives. 
But he has not a bed for one wife even. 

^\a^ literally, caused to mount up. ^R^ it ^ l c^ is used in 
contradi8tinction*to ^twrrtl c^ (the ploughing dum). *rii? is matting 
made from the splints of a tree called br (doi). 



85. The petty shopkeeper. 

Edd bepdrik jahdjar b&tari kiya. 
What does a petty shopkeeper want with news of the steamer ? 

^^ C^*rNt literally a shopkeeper who sells ginger (^Tl) 



86. Do one thing at a time. 

Orokate parok, 

Kereld to shumudi diyd, 

Beiigen& to porok* 



LEABNING. 31 



Do one thing at a time^ 
First of all cook the kereld^ 
And then roast the bengen^. 

Literally the bengend will burn if the kereld is put into the fire, 
C^t^l is the Bengali ^nprt, Hindi koraila. 

The kereU is the " momordica charantia," a very bitter kind of 
vegetable of the gourd family. It is a creeping plant. 



87. Learning. 

Oj& lag^ bidyd^ 
P&khi lagd kdr. 

What the feather is to the arrow. 
His art is to the magician. 

^Wl is a magician, or more frequently an exorcist,— (Fidf^ note 
to Proverb No. 17.) 

. 88, Circumstantial evidence. 

T^ C5t^ ^h^ 5Fftf5r, 

Eath&l chorar ethH sh^hi, 
H&(n)h chorar murat p^hi. 

The gum is evidence against the jack firuit-stealer. 
And the feathers stick to the head of the dnck-stealer. 

'^^^ is the jack tree and its fruit. Bengali ^•fe'^t (kantaki) ; 
both the bark of the tree and the fruit are covered with a sticky 
juice or gum. ______ 

89. A person with a great idea of his t>wn importance. 

.-^^ ^ ^sft^ W^ f?»l1 ^, 
C5t^9I ^ ^ti? ^ CF^ C5^ ^ft I 
Ear par& &hiU kat dil& bhari, 
Ghot&l kh&n ph&ti gal chet chet kari. 

WheacjB do. you come ? 

Wherever you trod on the courtyard^ it split in pieces. 
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Literally, whence cotnest thou ? This is said ironically to 
somebody who gives himself airs. CS* C^*. is one of the many 
Assamese expressions for conveying the sense of sound. Another 
such onomatopceic expression is ^t«t^tj aho ^W (giring). 
There are others that could be mentioned. C5* C^ *f^ Is meant 
to convey the idea of noise in splitting or tearing asubd^f. 



90. On appearing on the " Chotai " HilL 

Eihar jagarat maro 
Chatdi parbatat gato 
Dekhadi ddhuli 
P^chotd bharo. 

What fault have 1 committed ? 
I have appeared on the Ohatdi hill. 
And have to pay five eight-anna pieces. 
The ^^ *t^ is a mythical hill, which was supposed to be 
situated somewhere in the Sibsdgar district* The proverb applies to 
the case of a person who has to pay a fine for some imaginary fault. 



91. Finding the lost iickli. 

\f? ^ Trf& I 

Eaktiat kichi 
' 'Rup pbure ndohi. 

When the old woman has found her sickle^ 
She dances for joy. 



92. * Disregard of good adme. 

^^ tl ^^ c^ft ^^^ 1 

Eathd hk kdt bhekmi ialat. 
Where i^ yont advice ? Underneath the 

«bh©kttri''btt»li? 
C^.l|f^ is a kind of ,i^rub jungle* , 



SELFISHNESS— don't BE TOO BISCEDONATING. 33 



S3.* Selfishness. 

Kdr bMginA mare kdr hoi hini, 

Kar jarat ko&e piow^ pi,ni« 
Whose nephew dies it is his loss. 
In whose fever does anyone give waiter to drink ? 

The proverb aptly illustrates the way of the world in such 
cases. f^<rt^ means l^^fe^f f^ (gives to drink), and is the 
causative form of f^t^ (to drink) ; ^»tf^ or '^©t^ is a sister's son. 



94. The reward of merit 

c^r^T C^^ C^W ^ ^^tft^l Q^ f^ ^ 

Keiie tor kene jani phapariya tor tini jani 

Bhal tor ejanio nai. 

What a wife for such a man ! 

The worthless has three wives, the worthy none. 

As a rule, Assamese have but one wife, or two at the most, 
but occasionally, amongst well-to-do people of the old-fashioned 
class, the luxury of three wives is indulged in. ¥^t%l literally 
scurfy. 

95. Dovkt be too discriminating. 

Edko nubnlibd kaki^ 
Etdire ddri chuli pakA. 

Don't call anyone (of them) grandfather ; 

They have all of them got white hair and beards. 

The proverb means that all are equally cunning, and that 
one must not single out atiy particular person and call him ^^1, 
a clever old fellow. ^Tl literally means ripe, as a fruit. It so 
comes to^mean mature, _aiid when applied to the hair of the head 
or face turned gray, or of a mature colour. 
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It is interesting to compare a Bihar proverb given by Christian 
in his " Bihar Proverbs/' which means very much the same as the 
Assam proverb above : 

Kekar kekar lihi(n) nao(n) kamra orhle sagare gdo(n). 

which Christian translates— '* Whom am I to name ? All the villages 
are similarly circumstanced ! (Literally, all are alike, covered \yith 
blankets, i.e.^ poor, in the same boat)." 



96, Assamese recipe Jor managing a wife. 

Katari dharabd sbile, tirota baba kile. 

Whet your knife on the grindstone. 
Sway your wife with blows. 

This is the Assamese recipe for managing a wife, --f^^ is a blow 
given with the elbow, and represents the pommelling given to a 
person when he is lying prostrate. 



97, The one-eyed^ the lame^ and the crooked. 

Kana, khora, bhengur, 
Ei tini h^ramar lengur. 

The one-eyed, the lame, and the crooked, 
These three are a tail of ill. 

There are various Indian proverbs regarding one-eyed, squint- 
eved and ^rey-eyed people being untrustworthy, so that the Assam- 
ese are not alone in their idea. 

Christian gives the following proverbs, amongst others, in his 
Bihar iVoverbs : — 

*' (Birle kdn bhal bhal mdnukh), Le., Rarely do you meet with 
a one-eyed man who is a gentleman." 

Also the following Urdu saying on the same subject, where a 
forced pun is made on the Arabic word kan = is : 
" Kdne ki badz4tiyi(n) hain mere dil yaqin, 
Aya hai Qordn me(n) kdn me(n) alkdfrin.'* 



USELESS GRATINGS— CATTLE CLIMBING TREES. tifl 

Of the wickedness of the one-eyed I am thoroughly convinced, 
Because even in the Qoran it is said that the one-eyed is among the 
unbelievers." 



S8. Useless cravingfi. 

Khdbaloi nai kanto, 
Bar habaloi manto. 

He who has not a grain (of rice) to eat, 
Has a mind to become great. 

T^ is the eye or gerna of a seed, that which germinates or re- 
produces an atom. — {Branson). So it comes to mean anything 
small. Young children are often called '^^ or ^R ^^i, T^ C^^tf^r I 



99. Cattle climbing trees ^ and the lobe of the ear being bored 

with a bamboo. 

Gachat garu uthd, 
Holongdre kdn bindh^. 

As wonderful as a bullock climbing a tree, 

Or the lobe of the ear being pierced with a holongd. 

Men as well as women bore their ears in Assam. When 
an earring is not worn, a piece of wood is inserted to keep the 
hole from closing up. Sometimes paper or cotton is used, but 
generally a cylindrically-shaped piece of wood. A C^tc^^l is a 
split bamboo, used for carrying bundles of paddy, when reaping 
and carrying is going on. The holongd is slightly curved in 
shape, so as to more readily fit on to the shoulder. The bundles 
of dhdn (paddy) are slung on to each end of the holongd in equal 
proportions, so that the holongd balances on the shoulder. In this 
way all burdens are carried in Assam, but the word C^^W, I 
believe, is only applied to the pole used for carrying dhdn. ^t^^f^ 
(kdnmdri) is the word for the bamboo that is used for carrying 
other burdens. 
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100, Laughing at others' misfortunes. 

c^x^ Tt^ c^ Tti:*t ^twf c^t^, 

Qhok bai ghok shdpe kMle tok, 
M^hti p41e mok. 

** Ghok, " sister '* Ghok, " a snake has bitten you, 
And I have caught a fish. 

This is said in chaff by one girl fishing to another likewise 
engaged. 

101, Useless a^avings. 

Gharat nai kanto, bar shabh&loi manto. 

He has not a grain of rice in his house, but he wishes to go to a big 
feast. 

This is almost similar to No. 97, except that f^ is sub- 
stituted for the verb ^T» Also compare the Gauhdti proverb 
«« ^m\^^ ^ -^-sf^ ^ JT«t^^ ^^I^ (urdlat ndi kanto bar shabhdloi 
man to). The ^^of^^is a wooden mortar used for pound- 
ing rice in. 

102, How things are tested. 

Ghprdk chini kdnat, 
Tirik chini thdnat, 
Kburak chini shdiat. 

A horse is known by his ears, 
A woman in times of adversity, 
And a razor on a whetstone. 

The idea here is [that a good horse keeps his ears erect ; a 
virtuous wife will be faithful in adversity, and a good raaor doea 



THE IKONT OF FATE- * 87 

not break on the whetstone* As to the faithfulness of women, 
horses, etc., cf. the Persian proverb ;-^ 

'^ Asp o zan o shamsher^i-tes wafdddr ke did. '\ 
What man ever saw a horsoj a woman^ Or a sword &ithful ! 

t^ (khur) (or khyur) is the nsual word for razor. ffT is here 
used to mean a grindstone. Sh^ is applied to almost any machine, 
e.g.^ ^^%t^Wt^ (kuhiy&r shdl), a ^gar-mill. 



103. The irony of fate. 

CFtC'l f5?fl 'Wl ?t¥, 

f^ i?c^ 5ic^ ^Trtfn ^ I 

Chore niyd laphfi d^i, 
Criri hate mare kh^rli kh^. 

When the thief steals the <* laphfi, " 
The householdeifia ready to die of grief, 

but consoles himself with chutney* 

An amusing comment on the irony of fate, perhaps. The 
^^Tt^ is a common Assamese vegetable. '^f'T is a kind of 
chutney made from mustard-seed. Tff literally reaps. 



104. Sudden misfortunes. 

Chorak more pile, 
T&(n)tik barale kh&le. 

The thief was seized with colic» 
And a wasp stung the weaver. 

Both of these are intended to be instances of sudden and 
unexpected mishap. 

105. Avoiding a rain cloud by bending dovm. 

Chiparile megh er&ba ne. 
Can a rain cloud be avoided by bending down ? 
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106. Never waste a moment. 

^t^ ^m ft^ 15T, 

Jdr kh&bar jfbar man, 
Bahote dchore ban. 

He who has a mind to thrive, 

Scratches up grass, even when sitting down. 

^rt^^^l^ 5R literally, the mind for eating and living. The 
proverb means that people who wish to succeed, should never 
waste a moment, which may be devoted to work. The grass referred 
to is that growing in the man's garden or field. 



107. The man who has too many relations. 

Jetheri boinai hal 
Kihar pdl e pdl. 

He has got herds 

And herds of brother-in-law. 

C^f5(=a wife's elder brother. ^J^t^=a younger sister's husband. 
>rt^ also means a sail, and a turn of duty. The proverb relates to 
the case of a man who has more relations by marriage than 
convenient. 

108. On being taken to task for a trifling fault. 

Jagar hi lagdlo ki , 

Mdto h&(n)h kanidi. 

What feult have I committed ? 

I admit I am wrong, and give you a duck's egg. 

The proverb refers to the case of a person who thinks he is 
taken to task for a trifling fault. 



SLEEP IS PLEASANT — " MEUM AND TXJUM." 39 

109. The light of a lamp amid the glare of a torch. 

Wt^ ^t^ Ttf5^ C^t^ I 
Jorar &gat bdtir pohar. 
The light of a lamp amid the glare of a torch. 

The proverb means that the feeble light of a lamp would not be 
noticed in the strong light given by a torch. 



110. Sleep is pleasant. 

Topanir chikan pud. 
Eatarir chikan gud. 

To sleep in the early morning is pleasant. 
A good knife is required to cut betelnut. 

Tliis proverb is characteristic of the Assamese. 



111. The punishment of sin^ though tardy, perhaps, is sure. 

^t^ t^ ^(ti:^ c^, 

Taha niye khale tengd, 
Etiyd pdlehi jengd. 

He ate the ** tengd '' a long time ago, 
And he is blamed now! 

The proverb refers to the case of a man whose sin has found 
out. He ptole the orange and ate it long ago, and he gets into hot 
water about it now ! > 

c^^1 means an oflfence, anything at which exception is taken. 



112, ** Meum and tuum.^^ 

Tor hale mor, mor hale bdpereo nd pdi tor. 

What is your5 is mine, but what is mine cannot be got even 

"by your father. 
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113, Ingratitude. 

"SX^ fif^ ^, ^^ ^^ W I 
Thdi dibar gun^ tapang tapani shap. 
The result of giving a person a place, is to hear him grumble. 

The proverb means that if you give a person a place at a feast, 
in all probability he will not thank you for your courtesy, but will 
only grumble. 

114. Pride goelh before a fall. 

^rtf^^^ 'rtc'fc^ ^itf^ ^TNi I 

DoUr n&mere shikiydte j4b6, 
Gdkhirar n&mere p&nike kh&bd* 

Instead of being carried in a dooly, 

you will be carried slung on a pole ; 
And instead of milk you ifill drink water. 

CwW is the Bengali ^f'f, a litter for carrying people in, W^ll 
is a contrivance of ropes for slinging burdens on to a bamboo. 



115. The us^ oj the thumb. 

Daho dngulire kh^, 
Bur^ hechukilehe j&f . 

All the ten fingers are used in eatings 

But it is the thumb that has to push the eatables into the month. 

The Assamese takes up the rice in the hollow of his hand, and 
then crams it into his mouth, using the thumb to push it in — not 
a very elegant way of eating. Wl-^ ^t^ (the chief finger). 



116. ** Many hands make light worJc.^ 

Tf^J ^t# c^^t^ C^t^ I 
Dahotd lakhuti etdr bojh&. 
The staves of ten men|are*a load to one man. 



EVILS NEVEE 00MB SINGLY. 4X 

cf. — The Bihar proverb given by Christian — 
" (Das ka Idthi ek ka bojh). The idea conveyed is the same as 
in our proverb ** Many hands make light work.'* 



117. " Evils never come singly.^' 

Dnr kapaliya hdbiloi j&i^ d& chige barale kh&i. 
The unfortunate one goes to the wood, 

and bis '^ dd " breaks, and a wasp stings him. 

This is a case of " Evils ' never come singly," ^RT is the 

Bengali T^l (a wasp). The use of ^t^ is noteworthy ; it means 

(literally) eats. The Assamese has no regular word for sting. 

cf. — ^^*f ^w\ (shdpe khdle) a snake bit him — literally eat him. 



118. How the poor are despised. 

?%1 W\ C^ltU^I ^^1 (j^WH fkl5, 

Dukbiyd hale leterd bh^rjyfi nedekhe hit,. 
Bdtat lag pdi mitire noshodhe diba Idge bull kib& bit 
When leterd (the sloven) becomes poor, 

his wife does not esteem him ; 
When his friends meet him by the way, they take no notice 

of him, fearing they will have to help him with money. 

The first proverb is an illustration of our own saying that 
** When poverty comes in at the door, love flies out of the window." 
The second part shows the way of the world in such cases, c^c^, 
the man's name in this proverb, literally means a sloven, ^stffl is 
a Bengali word for wife. The common Assamese word is *t^fs( 
(ghoini). t^ literally means advantageous, profitable* c^c^ttc^ 
(literally) do not ask after him. ft^ is a synonym for ^ (dhan\ 



119. When everything has gone wrong. 

Dhekito larak pharak kataratb bhagd, 
Khol kaloi gal t&rahe lag&. 
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The dheki has become unsteady, ihe cup is broken. 
Where has the dram gone ? Away with the violin string ?• 

When the rice-hnsking machine is out of order, everything goes 
wrong in the household. The cup is broken, the drum is missing, 
and the violin has lost its string* This ts the meaning of the pro^ 
verb. The "dheki." has been described already, ^^ is a cup 
made out of a cocoanut shell, c^tt^ is a long cylindrically-shaped 
drum, which is slung round the neck and beaten with both hands. 
C^ must not be confounded with (M^ (dhol) or ^5^ (mridang), 
which are drums of different shapes. ^^ is the string of a kind of 
violin called 1%^ (bin). The ft^ is a single-stringed instrument, 
which may be the same as the Bengali ^t1 (bind). 



120. Idmyncrasies. 

Dhtotoye pati kanto, 
Mdnuhtoye pati manto. 

Each grain of paddy has its grain of rice ; 
Each person has his idiosyncrasy. 

The first line is put in with the idea of throwing additional 
emphasis on the second line. As a matter of fact, it is incorrect 
that each grain of paddy contains a grain of rice, as any Assamese 
peasant will tell you, or you can see for yourself. A certain 
number of grains in each ear contain nothing. The Assamese 
call such ^Tst^T (patdn). 



121, A good piece of advice. 

Dhan lab.1 lekhi, b&t bulibd dekhi. 

Count money first before you take it over. 
Tell the way if you have seen the road. 

A very sensible piece of advice. 



THE HUSBAKD OF JL SHBEW.: 4S 

122. The husband of a shrew. 

Naiakar kanyi nddbdrile shachi. 
A bride from hell has been my salvatioD. 
These words are spoken sarcastically by a man who has a shrew 
©f a wife. 5RV is one of the many infernal regions enumerated in 
the Hindu books. Manu speaks of twenty-one hells and gives their 
names. Other authorities vary greatly as to the numbers and 
names of the hells. (See Vishnu Puran, II, 214, and Dowson's 
Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology.) 



123. Cutting off the tiger^s taiL 

Negur k^ti b&gh shongaloi melile. 
They cut oflf the tiger's tail, and then let him loose in his haunt. 

This refers to an idea that if a tiger's tail is cut off, the beast 
loses all its strength. 

124. A name that bodes iU-luck. 

Bfimar pariche sh&ng duarat m&r&hi d&ng. 
From his name even ill-luck comes, go and bolt the door, 

i.e., to prevent his entering the house. It is not an uncommon 
idea that certain persons bring ill-luck to a house. Some people are 
supposed to have the "evil eye"; these are particularly shunned. 
In Bihar, Christian says it is considered very unlucky to pronounce 
the name of a miser in the morning. In Assam, it is generally 
considered unlucky to pronounce the names of certain low castes, 
such as Doms and Haris. 

125. ** People who live in glass-houses should not throw stoned 

Ndhdhibi mok khuchariba tok. 
Don't laugh at me, it will scratch you. 
Feople who laugh at others' misfortunes, are thus advised. 
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128* lU-gotten gains. 

Pdpar dhan pr&yshclutat j6i. 
Money got by unfair means^ goes in expiations. 
The (srtirf^^ is imposed by the ''gosain," or spiritual guide. It 
consists of (a) money payment to the gosain, (b) penancei (c) certain 
duties to be performed. 

127. Don't lose time in partaking of a meal when it is ready. 

^n 5Tt^ ^5tf?Rl *tlH C^ ^^5^ ^ ^ Ttf^ I 

P&le cbar&i bh&ngibd pfikhi, howa bbatak na thab& r&khi. 

When you have caught a bird, break its wings. 
Don't place on one side rice which is ready. 



128. Four people should always be intent on their work. 

*t^, ^t?, Cm^, CTlTt? ^tt^, 

Parhe, parhfii, boye, boy&i p&n, 
Ei tini chiriye nichinte to. 

He who reads^ he who teaches, he who sows pdn, 

be who causes to sow pdn^ 
These four should not think of anything else. 



129. Learning by heart. 

Parhi shuni karile hiyd, chore loi gal bhar diy^. 
He learnt it by heart, and then a thief stole it away. 
This is a sarcastic allusion to a fool, who tries to commit 
something to memory. 

130. Want of tact. - 

B^tat lag p^le kam^, d^ gari diyd kmix. 
They met the blacksmith on the road and said '^ Make a 

knife for us,** 
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t.e.^ they expected the blacksmith to be able to make a " da " for 
them when he was away from his forge. 



131. One who is always in hot water. 

^t^ Tt?^ C^^ W^, fft^ 5T^15 ^^ ^^ I 

B^at& m4har teratd jagar^ shad&l naguche et& lagar. 

In twelve months thirteen scrapes. 

I cannot exist withont getting into hot water. 

This is the complaint of somebody who is always in trouble. 



182. ^^ f^^tw f¥^ ^^?f^, 

Baliye nirbalfye kihar hat^hati, 
Dhanlye nidhanlye kihar mitrdwatf. 

What passage-of-arms can there be between the strong and 

the weak. 
What friendship can there be between the rich and the poor, 

^ means a strong man. Dowson writes — 

" There was also in the Tretayuga, or second age, a daitya king, 
Bali or Boli, who had, by his devotions and austerities, acquired the 
dominion of the three worlds, and the gods were shorn of their power 
and diginty. To remedy this, Vishnu was born as a diminutive son 
of Kasyapa and Aditi. The dwarf appeared before Bali and begged 
of him as much land as he could step over in three paces. The 
generous monarch complied with the request. Vishnu took two 
strides over heaven and earth ; but respecting the virtues of Bali, 
be then stopped, leaving the dominion of pdtdla, or the infernal 
regions, to Bali.'* 

^f^r also means a sacrifice. ^^% means hand-to-hand conflict ; 
also two people working together at the same task, f^nsit^^t is the 
same as firt^tf^, which means friendship. 
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183. So terrible that even Bhagahanto and Basudev are ajraid. 

^B^ ^^^ ♦t^t^ fV^lbr A\^L^^ ?^ I 

Bhayat Bhagabanta paldi kilalai Basudeo dar^. 

bhagabanta even flies from fear^ and Basadev is afraid that 

he will be beatea. 

^5t^^ or ^^Wf is ♦WTsK (Parmeswar), ^Pf^c^pr is another name 
for ^j^ (Krishna). The above aaying ia quoted in the case of a 
person of ungovernable temper. 



134. Bitter words are hard to hear. 

^t^ fwl "^^t^ ^5t^, ^t^ f%^ ^^5T fet*T I 
Bh^tar tit^ khdbaloi bh^l^ m^tar titd khdbaloi t^n. 
It is good to eat bitter rice^ but it is hard to hear bitter words, 
^st^^t^^, t.^., rice cooked with tengds (acid fruits). 



135. From good eomea good. 

Bhdlar bh^l sharbati kdl. 
Good comes from good for all time. 
5rt$^ ^11 (literally), for ever and ever. 



13ft Which is the sweeter — sweet words or sweet food ? 

Bhojan mith^ ne bachan mithd ? 
Which is sweeter — sweet food or sweet words ? 
ii(^ also means a passage from a sacred book* 



187. Ofdy go when you are invited. 

sitf^i:^ ^^b^^ w\^9 (j{ ^tf^c^r c«t^^ 5ft«ftTl I 

Motile ranaloiko j^b&, ne mdtile bhojaloi ndj&bd. 
Go to a battle even if you are summoned, 

but don't go to a feast aainvited. 
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This flaying means that the person who would go to a feast 
uninvited, would not perhaps be so ready to go to battle if called 
upon. 

138. On growing old. 

Mor por bow^i haba, mok chulit dhari bdtat thaba. 
My son will have a sister-in-law, 
Who will catch me by the hair and throw me on the path, 

C^t^f?[ is a younger brother's wife. The speaker here is the 
old mother, who views with dismay the prospect of her new 
daughter-in-law. 



139. Cutting wood by no means an easy task. 

c'tW^^ ^t5r ^'tus mw ^f^ (^ (M^ I 
Momdiye kdth k^te m^ye p§ni hen dekhe. 
The maternal uncle cuts wood ; 

his wife thinks this as easy a job as drawing water. 



140. Where there is a will there is a way. 

Man karile chal kariba p^im. 
If I put my mind to it, I can find a way out of the difficulty. 
^ literally stratagem, device or trick. Sometimes also it means 
fraud or forgery. 

141. The shorter it is^ the more it tears. 

Jetekate ndte, tetekate phdte. 

The shorter it is, the more it tears. 

The meaning is rather obscure. One would have thought that 

a garment which was worn too long, i.e., touching the ground,would 

be more likely to tear than a short one, high off the ground. 

Possibly, the saying may have some reference to the woman's 
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petlicoatj or c^T^ (mekeld), which, in the best families, is worn, as 
long as possible. It is considered bad form to wear a short 
'' mekeU." 



142. None but the wearer knows where the shoe pinches. 

Luitehe jtoe bath^ kimfina loi bahe. 
The Luhit knows how deep the oar dips. 

The Luhit is another name for the Brahmaputra. Now-a-days 
by the Luhit is understood that portion of the Brahmaputra between 
the mouth of the " Subansiri " river and Luhitmukh. The saying 
has the same meaning as our own proverb "None but the wearer 
knows where the shoe pinches." 



148- A man of no consequence. 

«rt^ ^fi[t3r« ^cS\, c^w^ ^^^ frc^ i 

Ldth{ m^leo jito^ bopdi bulileo shito. 
It is all the same whether you kick him or call him father. 

The saying means that it is not worth while pleasing a certain 
person, for c^W^ is a friendly address. ??rf^ means a kick given 
backwards at any one following up behind. In the original 
version was tb[\^. When spelt this way, the word means a stick or 
a club. 



144. The boon oj having a travelling companion. 

Lag hale langk^loiko j^ba p^. 
In company one can go even as far as Langkd. 

Langkdr is the name given by Hindus to Ceylon. 
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145. The more haste the less speed. 

Lar^ lari belikd jolongdt jdpi neshomai. 
When you are in a hurry, 

you can't fit in even a jdpi into the knapsack. 

This saying is naeant to illustrate the idea expressed in our own 
proverb " The more haste the less speed,'* 



146. What makes up the house. 

Lardi luriye ghar kh&n, 
Dokhorai dukhariye ghar khto. 
Children make up the house. 
Sundries also make up the same. 



147. Do as you would he done by. 

TRtCJT »RtC5T ^f^^l TtW, 

Shamdne shamdne karibd kdj, 
Hdrile jikile n^ Idj. 

Deal equally with your equals, 

And then whether you succeed in life or not, you need 

not be ashamed. 
In fact, " Do as you would be done by.'* 



148. Even little things are of profit. 

Shold mukhat m^hi pare 

Shio Ubhar bhitar. 
Even if a fly falls into a toothless mouth, 
It is a gain. 

CWi means the same as ^^ (T^pung), i.e., toothless. 
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149. The kiss of love. 

(7[C^^ f^ ^^i5 f&C^ I 
Shelehar chum&i n&kti chinge. 
The kiss of love wounds the nose. 
5(1^ f5= literally the cartilage of the nose. froT= literally breaks 
asunder. 

160. Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

(^ c^rw ^FR c^W "^w ^ ^tf I 

Her^ pow& dhanar choddha §ii& o bh&l. 
If you find even fourteen annas of lost money^ it is well. 



161. When the bone of contention is removed. 

Ha(n)h powdli nile shene. 
Tumi jene mayo tene. 

The hawk has carried off the duckling, 
Now we are equal. 

Literally, I am the same as you are. The hawk has carried off 
your duckling, so you can't lord it over me any longer. 



162. The man who is blind. 

^H 'rtll, ^^1, ^Tt^ fw ^m, 

Jhdpi, Idthi, tang&^ iy&k ji nalai, 
Bhi dinate kani. 

He who carries neither jhdpi^ l&thi or tanga. 
Is blind even in the daytime. 



163. " People who live in glass-houses, etc. " 

Chai ch&i buliba bdt debar bbitarat dche khdl bdm, 

pichali paribd tdt. 
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Look out as you move, for there are many holes within your own body, 

and you might slip into one of them. 
This is a sort of equivalent for "People in glass-houses should 
Dot thtow stones^" 

154. Nothing is attained without labour. 

Dukh nd karile mukh n& bhar&i. 
If you don't take trouble, you won't fill your mouth. 



165. Nothing is attained without labour. 

'PFC^ ^f^ ^tc»r fwl ^T^ I 

Dukhathe mukh bhare bura loke koy. 

Shakalo shuni chdle micha nahoy. 

Labour alone fills the mouth, so the old folk say; 
Every one has heard this and seen this ; it is not false. 

This is another proverb like the preceding one. 



156. Silence is golden. 

Kathdr dutrdshdr bdndhar duimer. 
Two words in speaking, two rounds in a fastening. 
This means that you should not say more than is absolutely 
necessary on an occasion. Two rounds in a fastening refers to the 
splicing together of bamboos when two rounds or more are mada 
with the rope or cane before the knot is tied. 



167. A person not worth conciliating. 

Dhdre mdrileo jene, gddire mdrileo tene. 

It is the same whether you strike with the sharp edge 

or the blunt side (of the dd). 
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This saying refers to a person who is so weak and insignificant, 
that it is all the same whether he is your enemy or your friend, 
as he cannot injure you or benefit you. ^ (dhdr) and ^f^ (g^di) 
are always used to denote the sharp edge and blunt side of a "da ." 



158. Crying over spilt milk 

KAndile dhSr shodh ne j&i. 
By weeping a debt is not paid. 

It is no good crying over spilt milk. 

CTfw (shodhdi), in addition to its usual meaning, i.e.^ to cause 
an enquiry to be made, means to deposit or commit to the care 
of another, and so to pay. 



169. A chip of the old block. 

Bdpek jene pitek tene. 
Like father^ like son. 

i.e,y the son is " a chip of the old block." 



160. Can a leopard change his spots. 

Engar dhole bagi ndhoy. 
Even with washing, charcoal cannot become white. 



161. The poor ever anxious. 

^rN 5rr^ f^, srr^T ^^^ Pn5f5i^ i 

Jar ndi bit, mane kare pit pit. 
He who has no money, is anxious in mind. 

f^^ (pit) literally is gall or bile. 
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I — - 

162. Responsibilities of power. 

Jata rdj lata kdj. 
Wherever there are kingdoms) there are duties to be performed. 



163. Rules of Society. 

Prabashat niyam ndi. 
In a temporary residence there is no role. 
The proverb means that when you are away from home, there 
is no necessity for thinking about les convenances of society* 
Another reading is— 

Pradeshat niyam nai. 
In a foreign country you need not regard rules of society. 

With reference to this proverb, ef. No. 82 ; also the Bihar 
proverb given by Christian (page 70 of his book) — 

" Jaison des, taisan bhes." 
" Suit your behaviour to the country." 



164. Half a loaf is better than no bread. 

Eko nahowatkoi kan& momdi o bh&l. 
A blind uncle is better than no uncle. 

Here ^^ is used to signify a blind person, its real meaning 
being one-eyed. 

165. Pick up wood with care. 

Edk ddm& chdi lari hi kharf. 

T&re kdn mari tdre jari. 
Pick up the wood with care, 

So that you can find your stick for carrying the bundle of faggots on, 

as we& as the &«^Mijng; 
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Class HI. 

PROVERBS RELATING TO PECULIARITIES OF CERTAIN CASTES AND 

CLASSES. 



166. Ahoms. 

csw^ ^tt^firs ^r^n:^ c^ t^ (?!^ i 

Ahomar chaklang Hindur bei. 
Tomar pdtalit paricho jei kara nei. 

For the Ahoms the "chaklang" and for the Hindus the *' bei," 
Deal with me as you like, now that I am in your grip. 
These lines are meant to express the feelings of a bride after 
marriage. 

- F^^^ (chaklang) is the name of the Ahom marriage ceremony. 
C^ (bei) or f^1 (biyd) is the . Bengali f^ (biye), or ft^t^ 
(bibdba). C^^ (bei) is the word generally used to denote the Hindu 
marriage ceremony of the C^ (Hom). Now-a-days, nearly all 
marriages, even amongst the Ahoms and Chutids, are performed 
according to the Hindu custom, there being very few '* chaklang " 
ceremonies. The Ahoms and Chutids are becoming rapidly Hinduised. 



167. Bhakats. 

^ *ttc^ It^ ^ ^T^ frtti? I 
Kani p^e h&(D)he kh^i bhakat d&^n)he. 
Ducks lay eggs and the Bhakats eat them. 
^^v5 (bhakat). — This is the name given to the disciples of the 
gosains. 

168. Bhakats. 

Bhakatatkoi dheki thord to d^ngar ne ? 
Is the pestle of the *' dheki " heavier than a '' bhakat '* ? 
The C^l(thord) is the heavy pestle fixed on. the lever of the 
dheki. The meaning of the proverb is that a "bhakat" is a 
heavier burden to support than even the weighty dheki thord. 
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160. . Bhakats. 

C^^ 'rtft^ CFt^TO Ft*K, 

Jetiyd m^riba dholat chdpar, 
Tetiyd laM murat kdpar. 

When tbey (the bhakats) clap their hands at the temple, 
Then cover your head with your cloth. 

The proverb alludes to the evening worship at the temple, when, 
on account of the evening chills, it is best to cover the head. Ft^^ 
(chdpar) here means the clapping of hands by a number of people 
all together. The*' chdpar" is the principal accompaniment to the 
singing of religious hymns (ndm). The "chdpar" accompaniment 
is varied at intervals by the clashing of " tdl" (cymbals) and. by 
the beating of large drums. 



170. Bhakats. 

Bhakathei kalo na pakdJ. 
Bhakats don't even cook plantains. 
This means that, although a dainty feeder, the " bhakat " is 
above cooking even such delicacies as plantains. 



171. Bhakats. 

Ndkat l&gil p^k. 

Mah& bhakatar chidra l&gil. 

Medhi pdtim k^. 

An unexpected thing has happened ; 

The head bhakat has been found &ult with, 

Whom shall I make a medhi ? 

The saying is ironically meant. The head " bhakat " is next to 
the gosain, the most powerful person at the Sastra. He is a person 
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who 18 generally supposed to be above suspicion. A (?rf^ is a person 
of much less importance, being only the gosain's agent at a village. 
These medhis are entitled to receive, I believe, a small portion of 
the oflferings or of the gosain's " kar, " or tax, as commission for 
collecting the same. These officers exist all over Assam, and 
through them the gosain and the bhakats at the Sastra keep 
touch with the people. Medhis are sometimes known by the title 
of " shastola." There are also ranks of medhis, e.g,^ " bor '* medhi 
(head medhi) and rdj medhi (the chief officer of the gosain outside 
the Sastra). Medhis at village feasts generally receive what is 
called Tl^ (mdn), which literally means honour or obedience. 
The " mdn," however, often takes a more tangible form in the 
way of a gift of an earthenware " kalsi " (vessel) and a p^i 
(mat) by the man who gives the feast 



172. Bhakats {of Kamldbdri). 

Agar KamUbariy&i dhui kh^ khari. 
Eti^ Eamldbarij^i no dhowe bhari. 

The KamUb&ri '* bhakats'^ of former days used to wash 

firewood before they cooked with it. 
The Kaml&bdri *' bhakats ^ of the present day don't 

even wash their feet. 

This saying means that the " bhakats " of this Sastra used to 
be so punctilious, that they washed firewood before cooking 
with it, for fear that it might have been defiled by the touch 
of some person. Now-a-days the " bhakats " do not even take the 
trouble to wash their feet before eating ; washing of not only the feet, 
but the whole body, before eating being the strict custom of all 
Hindus. 

173. Bhot 

Baj&r dhan bhot girihat. 
the rent-collector is the owner of the king's wealth. 
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C^^ is the old name for rent-collector. In the days of the rdjds, 
the revenue was farmed out to *' bhots, " who paid the rdjd a 
certain sum annually, and made as much out of the ryots as they 
could. 



174. Bhuiyas. 

^\ C^^ ftrl c^?F ^^ fe'5Ptf% I 

Phat& hok chingd hok pdtar tangdli. 
Sharu hok burd hok bhuiy^ powdli. 

Let it be torn, let it be broken, it is btill a scarf of fine silk. 
Let him be young, Jet him be old, he is still the son of a Bhuiyd. 

<1t^ (p^t) is a fine kind of Assamese silk, obtained from the 
cocoons of a worm that feeds on the mulberry tree. The best 
descriptions of this kind of silk are to be obtained in the Jorhdt 
subdivision of the Sibsdgar district. 

fe^fn is either a scarf or waistcloth. These are often made 
of "pdt" or "mezankuri" silk, and are embroidered with red, or 
even very occasionally with gold thread. 

N^^L—Bhuiyas were, as their name implies, landholders, * the 
word ^"^1 being derived from ^^^ or f f^r (land). Bronson says 
they were " rajbangshi," or of the royal family. They were, in 
addition to being landholders, entitled to certain privileges granted 
them in consideration for their performing certain judicial func- 
tions ; apparently, they were attached to the chief courts of justice* 
in the times of the rdjas, and they acted as umpires or arbitrators 
in civil suits. Eobinson mentions in his "Assam" the *'Bdro 
Bhuiya," or 12 Bhuiyas. With reference to this proverb it will 
be interesting to compare Christian's Bihar proverb — 

Bdp ke put sipdhi ke ghora, 
Nau to thoram thord. 

Wlijch Christian translates — 

" A chip of the old block, 

like the steed of the trooper, 
If he is not up to very much, still he is above the average.'' 
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176. Borda. 

^?t^ ^T5 ^OTrt ftj^> ^itfr ^f^ c^^ ^1% r 

Bar&r gharat tar^ gdtlii, bar&t th&kiba kei r^ti. 

In .the Bor4's house the walls are fastened with '' tar&; " 
How many nights will the Bora live in it. 

^t (tord). — A " bord " was an inferior officer appointed by the 
Assam kings over 20 peons. The boi-d aipparently looked after road- 
making and other public works, 'and used to move from place to place ; 
hence the saying *' thdhiba kei rdti " (how mrtny nights will he remain). 

^^1 (tard) or ^^M1^ i& the wild cardhmora, which elephants are 
very fond of* This walk and roofs of temporary hutfr are frequently 
made of '^ (tard). 

176. ' Brahmins. 

^5?c^ f^C^ ^fi^ ^^1 I 

lUmune shagune bich^re mar&. 

Ganake bictidre nariyd pari. 
The Brahmin and the vulture look out for corpses. 
The ganak is on the look-out from the time a person is taken ill. 



IW. Brahmins, 

Bdpur b^(n)h jopai marali. 
Is the ridge-pole of the Brahmin's house made of a bamboo ? 
The ridge-pole of the house is generally made of more lasting 
wood thaa bamboo^ It is only the poor who have to use a bamboo 
for the purpose. A Brahmin is sure to have the best of every thing, 
and it is not likely that he will be satisfied with a bamboo. ^X is' 
really the respectful address of a man to a Brahmin. 



178. Brahmins. 

Moy ^hilo dh&ri boi^ 
Mok &nile B&munto koi. 
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I was coriibing my bfeaM, 

Atid lie brought mfe here, calling me a Brahmin. 

Perhaps this is intended for joke, as Brabnvins in Assam 
don't have beards, ais a rule. 



179. Mahanga. 

Dhan mahangaloi gal Ion bhdr pelai, 
Mdti bhdr anile |^ar mdchibaloi hal. 

His wealth has gone to the Mahang. 
So he threw down his load of salt 

and set about plastering his house. 

The proverb perhaps means that the mahangs having exhausted 
nil the supplies of the house, the master at last had time to think 
of something else besides feeding them, and was able to plaster his 
bouse. Possibly the proyerb, however, means that the householder 
said that his wealth had gone in feeding the mahangs, but 
notwithstanding this, he. was able to buy a load of salt, in which 
case there is an ironical meaning. ^^ (mahiang) a class of religious 
mendicants. 

180. Miris. 

Tirik mile, Miri kile. 
When the Miri meets his wife he beats her. 

I should doubt if this is true of the Miri husband, as a rule, arid 
there is no need to suppose that the Miri wife needs chastisement 
any more than her Assamese sister, although the Miri beats his wife 
when she deserves it. Miri women have, however, often plenty of 
muscle, and would be apt to turn the tables on their husbands if 
roughly handled. 

181. The Mdhdnta. 

Mahantar chin mahanit, burd gamr chin gb&(n)Iianit» 
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^ * 

The tracks of the Mahanta are in the ** m&tikalai " field, 

and those of the old bullock are in the meadow. 

The Mahanta, who like the gosain, is a spiritual guide, takes his 
tithe in kind as often as in money ; this accounts for bis tracks 
being found in the field of " mdtikalai." 

sit^fiT (mdhani) is a field of *' mah, " which is a black "ddl " or 
pulse. The latter part of the proverb nreans that an old bullock, 
when it is past work, is turned out to graze. 



182. Mariyds. 

Mariyak kelei dban, Gariyak kelei kdn ? 

Why should a Mariya have paddy, 

or a Gariyd be allowed to keep his ears ? 

sff^^l (Mariyd). — The Mariyds are braziers. They are, as a rule, 
much looked down upon. They are professedly Muhammadans, 
but are quite ignorant of the tenets of Islam really. Possibly, they 
are converts from Hinduism, which may account for the contem[>t 
with which they are held by Hindus, ^ffir^i (gariyd). — This term, 
as stated before, is meant to be one of opprobrium, but in reality 
it is nothing of the sort. 5t1%^ means a man from '* Gaur " (a city 
in Bengal), that formerly existed. The Assamese Muhammadans 
say they are a relict of the Muhammadan invasion. In the times 
of the rdjas, they were mucb oppressed, but their status has much 
improved of l^jte years. 

183. Ndgas. 

•^tPi^c^r ^^ *tt^, ^^ «rt^ ^ I 

Naginie lara pai, nagdi jal khai. 

The Naga's wife gives birth to a child, 

the Ndga drinks the medicinQ. 

^tn (jal) is the Hindustdni jhdl, a preparation of hot spices 
taken by women after delivery. 

^^1 (nagd) or ^^ (ndgd) is a generic term, which includes a 
number of large and powerful hill tribes. 
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184. Thieves. 

Chor por mukh kbaoihe. 
The stock in trade of a thief is his appearance. 
There are two kinds of thieves is Assam — the thief in the 
ordinary sense of the word, and the c^Wf^i CFl? (chowdli chor), or 
the stealer of young women. Marriage by capture still exists in 
Assam, indeed, amongst the lower classes ; this is by no means 
uncommon. A young man singles out a girl at the "bihu" festival, 
who is perhaps not insensible to his attentions, and, when opportunity 
offers, elopes with her. This is called cb'Utf^ aftft (chowdli chori), 
or the stealing of young women. In this way the bridegroom 
escapes the p«iyment of money or presents to the girl's parents. 
Hence this proverb " The stock in trade of a thief is his appear- 
ance." 



186. Thieves. 

c^^tt '«Jtf&^ cm, (Tit 't^r^f^ c^t^ I 

Bopai achil chor, 6hei parkiti mor. 
My father was a thief, I am of the same nature. 

cf. — No. 168 — ^t^^^T cw.^ fic^^ c^^ (Bdpek jene pltek tene). 



186. Thieves. 

Jor jor biparit jor, 
Etx k&nkati eti chor. 

. A couple, a dissimilar coiiple i 

One has cropped ears and the other is a thief. 

The use of f^tf^^ is here ironical, ^t^n?^ (kdnkatd) literally 
with ears that have been cut off. It was the custom in the times 
of the rdjds to cut off the ears of thieves and other offend- 
ers. 
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CLASS IV. 

PROVERBS RELATING TO SOCIAL AND MORAL SUBJECTS, REUGIOUS 
CUSTOMS, AND POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 



187. Betelnui. 

^^¥ "5^^, "^sft^ ^tfl, 

Sanikoi k^tibd, ghankoi kb&b&; 
Sbei t&molar bilah ehfibd. * 
Cut it small and eat it thick, 
And enjoj' the betelnut. 



188. Betetnut 

Eat&ri chikon gu^, topani chikon pa&. 

A sharp knife for betelnut. 

To sleep in the early morning is pleasant. 

The Assamese is fond of sleeping ad late as he can in the early . 
morning, especially in cold or wet weather. >^irt (gu^) is another 
name for ^wT*! (tdmol), the betelnut. 



189. ^*A«- 

Sh&t bihur shay^ kani. 
An egg that has survived seven Bihus. 
There are three Bihus, the Choit, Edrtik, and Mdgh Bihus. They 
are held on the last day& of the months just enumerated. The Choit 
Bihu is a very prietty festival, the Assamese women coming out ia 
their best clothes and jewellery, and with sprays of orchid in their 
Hair. They dance and sing under the trees of the forest in imitation 
of the Gopis of Brinddban.^ No man is supposed to go near to them, 
but this festival nevertheless results in many runaway matches. 
Cows are bathed in the riverSi and sometimes painted at this 
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festival The Kdrtik Bibu is a much sitialler festival, and has to 
peculiar customs that I can recall. The Mdgh Bihu is an important 
feast, as it is the harvest-home. By the end of Mdgh (the middle 
of February) all the rice has been gathered in, and if the season 
has been a goo^ one, there is much rejoicing Large piles of wood 
are made, and at night a light is put to them, when they blaze up 
and make grand bonfires^ 

The Assamese play a ga>me with eggs at these festivals. Two 
men each take an egg and push them point to point at one another. 
The egg that breaks is beaten, and the unbroken one wins. This 
custom is referred to in the proverb ai)ove, and is called ^fJi'^ 
[kanijujd]. In the old days there used to be buflFalo fights, and 
even elephant fights, at the Bihu. 



190. Brafiminical thread. 

Bahit nidib^ bdt, 

Lard chowali laghione nathaba. 

Diba gadhalite bh&t. 

Don't toucli anything slafe. 

Bott't delay hi giving ydur childifen the sacred thread. 

Give cooked rice m th^ evenftig. 

^tf^^ (rdhit) = cooked rice of the day before,- which is stale and 
nasty.' »iwrH (laghon)= Bengali bf^ (poitd),' the sacred thread. It 
is the custom amongst the higher castes to invest a child with the 
sacred thread when it reaches a certain age. 



191. Bt^y-bodiei. 

Ijhg&ii nahal^ j^ najale, 
Thltufeiyft'iiahale gs!o(n) iiabahe. 

Wiihbtit kindiiii^ wood the fire woii*t light; 

And withiJut ei iJusybocly no villagiB daiii be eytablishedr 
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192. Childless Woman. 

Jdr n^ kechhuwd burake nachhui. 
She who lias not a baby to dandle, should make her old man dance. 



193. Cutting off the nose. 

Nijar n&k k&ti shatinir j^trd bhanga. 

She cat off her own nose^ so as to prevent her husband's second wife 

from starting on a journey. 

One wife, out of jealousy, because her husband's second wife is 
going out for the day, slits her own nose, so as to prevent her starting. 
The Assamese have a superstition that if anythinj^ mutilated or 
deformed is seen when setting out on a journey, the journey will be 
unlucky. J|f%5^ (shatini) or ^fs^ (shatiyoi)=one of the several 
wives of one husband. Polygamy brings many evils ; not the least 
of these evils is the jealousy that nearly always exists between the 
wives, which results in continual squabbles, cf. — the following 
translations of Eastern sayings : 

Malay. — **Two wives under one roof : two tigers in one cage/* 
Telegu. — ** Two swords cannot be contained in one scabbard." 
Afghan. — " Who likes squabbles at home, contracts two 



marriages." 



Tamvl. — "Why fire the house of a man who has two wives?" 
i.e., the fire of anger and jealousy is enough. 



194. Cutting off the nose. 

N&k kitile dhiba d&le pfile, 
Chuli kitile &hiba kon k&le f 

If the nose is cut oS, it; will regfiin its old size by treatment. 
Bat if the hair is cut off| whe^ will it come again ? 
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Mr. Abdul Majid explains this proverb by the following little 
story : — Once upon a time there was an Assamese king, who sen- 
tenced a man to have his nose cut oflF, mutilation being a common 
punishment in the times of the rdjds. Some one, who was a friend 
of the man under sentence, advised the king to cut off the man's hair 
instead of his nose, as the hair would not grow again, whereas the 
nose would soon regain its former size with treatment. The king 
believed the adviser, and so the prisoner got off with having his 
bair cropped. 



195. Daughters. 

-s^^-^ ^v5 ;fl^f% ^t^, <t^^rt^ TtC? ^ I 
Katb^t kath& b^re^ kharikdt b^re k^n, 
M^kar gharat jiwari bdre, pathdrat b^e dhto, 

A story grows by telling, a bit of straw makes the hole in the ear larger; 
A girl grows up best at her mother's house ; paddy grows best on the pathfir. 

^f^^ means a grass tooth-pick, a roasting spit, or a spire of 
dry grass to which the eggs of " mugd '' silkworms are attached. 
Here it is used in its first sense, the tooth-pick being used to make 
the hole, bored through the lobe of the ear, bigger. Both men and 
women wear earrings, called thurid (^f^), which are nearly always 
cylindrically-shaped bits of amber, with a gold knob at the end, 
Tsrhich shows in front. As these " thurid " are often of considerable 
diameter, a large hole is required in the ear. The best way to 
widen the hole, is to put in an additional bit of straw (^^tf^l) each 
time this is possible. The proverb is an answer to the question — 
Where do things thrive best ? 



196' Daughters. 

Tik balad ol&i mdti, mdk bhfileye jiyek j&ti* 

A good bullock comes when it is called ; if a mother is good 

the dauohter is the same. 
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197. Daughters. 

M^kat koi jiyek kdji, dheki thora loi Mte pa(ii)ji. 

The daughter is more skilful than the mother (forsooth). 
There is an obstacle in the road to the ^'dheki" ! 

The proverb means that the daughter makes herself out more 
clever than her mother, but she excuses herself from working the 
** dheki " (paddy-husker), the principal work of the house. 

^ttf^ is a pointed bamboo stake driven into the ground with the 
object of wounding foot-passengers. The Ndgas and other hill 
tribes place " panjis " round their villages to guard against sudden 
attack. 

198. Daughters. 

CW1 C^«t^ f? f 
Toi m^kar ji, moi jdkar ji, 
Tapat bhdtat chech^ karo, 
Hech& potosh di. 

You are your mother's daughter, 

And I am a daughter of so and so. 

Do you think 1 make hot cooked riqe cool byipressing 

against it and squee;sing it ? 
The latter half of the saying is interrogative. 



199. Dheli. 

Dheki shdl phnrile khudar ki dk^l. 

The paddy-husker has gone away, what a dearth of broken rice 

(refuse) there will be ! 

200- Father. 

Bdpur g&t bdrhani lagil. 
The broom has touched father's body ! 
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A dire misfortune, as the broom is always unclean. tK (bdpii) 
is a respectful form of address for either a father or a Brahmin. 



201. Fisherman. 

Dom chhahaki hal chnkat p4tile dull; 
Uliydi pel^ peldi g& shungshuDg&iche bull. 

A Dom became rich, and he placed in the comer of his house 

,a basket for storing paddy. 
He- then pulls the basket out, saying that he feels his body itching. 

A Dom would not usually possess a ** dull " for storing paddy, 
as he earns his bread by fishing. ^ ^^^^ (g^ shungshungdi), 
Uterally to feel an itching in the body. The word is derived from 
^=a bristle, a beard of a grain of paddy. 



202. Guitar. 

Manathe tokiri b&je. 
Out of respect for him they play the tok^i. 

c^^^ (tokdri) is an instrument of music played with the 
fingers like the guitar. 

203. Husband. 

Etiyd p&lehi ghar pat&poi, 
Eildbaloi &hiche kher pel&i d^llaoi. 

Now has come the worthy husband ; 

He drops the load of straw firom off his shoulders 

and wants to hurt me with the knife in his hand. 

^ ^ (gb^i^ p^td) literally, he who has established the house. 
Here the wife is the speaker. 
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a04. Husband. 

ftr ^ fV .r^ ^^ srN ^[^ I 

Ki kam ki nakam poir nfim bat&li. 
What to say and what not to say, my husband's name is ''chisel." 

A woman who has always to be corrected for making mistakes, 
gives vent to her wrath by saying that her husband's name is 
** chisel, " i.e., he has a tongue as sharp as a chisel. 



205. Husband. 

Eihat karilo ki, dh^n edon di^ 
Foito dnilo nito kil^ m^e. 

What have I done to have bought a husband 

for a dun of paddy. 
Who always beats me. 

In Assam the bridegroom, as a rule, has to make presents to the 
bride's parents before marriage, so that in this proverb the order 
of things is reversed. 

206. Susband. 

^^ ^f^^ ^^t^ or? ^^ TT^ I 

Khdba j^ilei ch^wolei chiri, 

Bahiba j^nilei matiyei pir6, 

Buliba janilei mojiydi der prahar b&t. 

If eaten knowingly (contentedly), common rice is ^ chird '* 

(washed rice). 
To one who knows how to sit the ground is the stool. 
To her who knows how to walk the dining-room is one 

and a half prahar's journey. 

If you know how to eat, cooked rice is as good as " chird. " If 
you know how to sit, the ground is as good as a chair. And if you 
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only know how to walk, it takes tis long as a prahar and a half to 
cover the floor in your house. Slowness of gait in a woman is 
considered lady-like, as well as graceful, ^fif^l-iit^ Tpi^rrtir (mdj 
kathdli), the middle room of the house, where the meals are served 
and eaten. 

207, Eusband. 

f^C^C^ CTtCT c^^ c»t^, 

^ 3Frf^ tij^T ^^^ c^iT I 

Giiiyeke bole bhok bhok, 
Ghoiniyeke bole pua gadhuli, 
Dui sh^j eke lage hok. 

The husband cries out " I am hungry," ** I am hungry." 
The wife replies ^' Let the morning meal and evening meal 

be taken together. 

This is a case where the wife is too thrifty and half-starves 
her husband. The Assamese has, as a rule, three meals a day, i.e.^ in 
the early morning, midday, and evening. In the early morning 
he eats cooked rice, either hot or cold, according to his fancy or his 
means. In the middle of the day he takes what is called w'l^lt^ 
(jalpdn) or lunch, which often consists of f^^^ft (pithdguri) or 
cakes made from rice flour. In the evening is the large meal of 
the day ; it consists of cooked rice, fish, or vegetables. (5^^ No. 55.) 



a08. Eusband. 

^fr^T ^f%^ ^^t^ 

J&lake bulile jakai, 

Andh^re mudh^e chiniba no^i 

Poiyekak bulile kakdi. 

The net was mistaken for a jakai. 

And she called her husband '^ kak&i " (elder brother) 

in the dark. 
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^ft»r (j41) is a fishing net, of which there are several kinds. The 
nets are made from a fibre called *'riha/' which is very strong. 
^^t^ G^t^) 1® ^ scoop with a handle, which is pushed along in the 
mud by women to catch small fish. The jakdi is made of split 
bamboo, with a whole bamboo for a handle, and is very light. 



209. Learned. 

W^ ^5t^ 3[t^ ^W^ d^C^ TTjp? I 
Jan^ bhdt mich najanlu: sheiye kalagrah. 
What is cooked rice and fish to the learned, 

is an insurmountable difficulty to the unlearned. 



210. Low birth. 

<il^ C5^^ f^t^ ^ W^ ^^ I 

Tor janam j^ti moi jtoo» 

Kathiy^ talit ghar dche 

Eshar cherek dirM m^bi lar. 
I know your lineage. 
Your home is in the paddy nursery. 
If I were to say a little more, you would run away. 

ifjiTt? (eshdr) literally t£if&^<^ (etikathd) one word ; fertt (dirdi) 
literally to boast. ____-. 

211. Lover. 

Ftt ^^ ^? ^t¥5 *lf^ I 
Gh^ kh&baloi ^hi b^ndhat paril. 
He came only to have a look, but he got tied up. 
The saying refers to the case of a man who has been carrying on 
an intrigue, but has been found out. 



212. Maternal uncle. 

(?r[^ ^R^, "^^ *tK5 *tt>i I 

Mom&L marak, bhutak p&che p&m. 
Let the uncle die, I will find the devil (^) afterwards. 
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This is rather an amusing instance of ^^ Shutting the stable-door 
after the steed has been stolen." The usual exorcism of the evil 
spirit is here dispensed with until after the man^s death. 



213. Marriage. 

Etdi bor khoroch^tkoi 
Biy^ khorochd sbakat. 

The slip-knot of xQarria|;e is the strongest slip-knot of all. 



214. Mother-in-law. 

F^ ^ fk^ fsr^l t^f^! c^ I 

Chal p4i biyani nito tini beli. 

If the mother-in-law gets a chance, 

she comes to the house three times a day. 

These words are put into the mouth of the daughter-in-law, 
who has to put up with a great deal of interference from 
her husband*8 mother. 

ftilPf (biyani) =Tt5 (shdhu), mother-in-law. 



215. Mother'in'law. 

Sh&hn bov^r ghsTi 
Eone kh&i g&khirar shar. 

The mother*in*law is at her daaghtei:-in<JaVs house, 
Wbo is going to drink the cream ? 

This means that there will be & fight over it 
TR (shar)=5t^f^ (chdmani), cream. ^^ (shar) is the same wend 
really as the Bengali ^t?r (shdr) very probably. 
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216. Oil^ 

Banat pari kaliy^ halo, 
Tel utikiy^t phapariyd halo. 

I have become black through having fallen (wounded) in battle, 
And I have become scurfy through having no oil, 

A cooly whose skin has been tanned through exposure to the 
sun, says he has become black owing to being wounded on the 
field of battle. Having no oil to rub on the body is given as an 
excuse for his skin being scurfy. The Assamese rub their hair and 
body with ^f^T^n C^ (ndrikal tel), cocoanut oil. 



217. Old man. 

c?fV5t^ ^ "^Tt ^ I 

Dekhichdhe bur^ agni kurd. 
He looks an old man^ but in reality he is a flame of fire. 

^ftr^ (agnik urd)z=^^^1 (jui kurii), a torch, ^ftf (agni), 
=Icyni3 {^Dowson). To quote further from the same authority — " Fire 
is one of the most ancient and most sacred objects of Hindu worship. 
Agni is one of the cliief deities of the Vedas.. He is one of the 
three great deities — Agni, V^yu (Indra), and Surya — who 
respectively preside over earth, air, and sky." — (Dowson.) 



218. Pohdri. 

Pohfirir j)oiek sh&khi. 
The Pohdri's witness is her husband. 
This means that the only witness a Pohdri can get, is her own 
husband owing to her poverty. Other people being able to pay for 
witnesses, have thus an advantage over her. 
C^^tft (pohdri) are petty traders. 
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219. Porters. 

^Prr (?m ^tc^, wf:^ (j^ ^?il ^rt:^ i 

BMrik nere bh^re, jabar^k nere pachaU kh&re. 

The burden does not leave the porter's back, 

and potash (salt) does not leave the vegetables. 

The above means that a porter cannot earn his livelihood with- 
out carrying loads, and vegetables cannot be eaten without salt. 

*t5^ ^?r (pachaU khdr)=potash obtained by burning plantain 
trees. In olden days potash, so obtained, was eaten in place of salt, 
vrhich was not readily procurable, ^^^i (jabard)=greens boiled 
without salt. 

220. Religion. 

Dharmar jay adharmar khyay. 
The victory of religion is the decline of wickedness. 

^ (dharma) is moral and religious duty. Dharma was an an- 
cient sage, sometimes classed among the Prajdpatis, the fathers of 
the human race, who were produced by Manu. Dharma married 
thirteen (or ten) of the daughters of Daksha, and had a numerous 
progeny, but all his children " are mainfestly allegorical, being 
personifications of intelligences and virtues and religious rites, and 
being, therefore, appropriately wedded to the probable authors of 
the Hindu code of religion and morals, or the equally allegorical 
representation of that code, Dharma."— (M/^e^n.) 



221. Step-mother. 

^?ft^ ^t^ ^?tr5 c^rt^T I 

Ei kam mihir §ii gun^ 
Eh&te khtotli eh^te Ion I 

What shall I say of my step-mother's character f 
In one hand she has chutney and in the other salt I 

In former days salt was a luxury, and " khdrali " is much 
appreciated as a relish to eat with boiled rice. For note on 
<* khdrali, " see No. 103. 
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Stepson. 

^tft ^r^, ^ ^t^ >itf%c^ (Td I 

Mor po nahoy shatiuir po^ 
Dhto' n^j pUti n&i m&tite sbo. 
You are not my soo, but a son of my fellow wife, 
I have no "dhdri " (rug) and no '* pdti" (mat) for you, 
you must sleep on the ground. 



323. Stolen cattle. 

CFtC^ f^Tl ^^ ^t^ ^t^ ^ I 
Chore niyd garur Mte Mte ghdh. 
The stolen bullock finds grass along the road. 

All roads in Assam have grass growing on the sides upon which 
the cattle graze as they go along. 



234. Teacher. 

^^ ^1% ^JT ^rt? c^ ^^tf^ I 

Kelehu^ oj^ chapaniy.^ p^li, 
Ore rfi,ti nfi,m gdy kher jui jfili. 

You uninvited teacher ! you have found another 

uninvited one (chapaniy^), 
And have lit a fire and have sung hymns all night. 

Ojd is also an exorcist, c^c^y^ F^f^f^ (kelehud and chapaniyd) 
are contemptuous terms applied to one who wishes to associate with 
others without being asked. The term ** chapaniyd " is usually 
applied to a bachelor living at the house of a man who has 
daughters, on the understanding that he is to get one of the 
daughters in marriage. 

225. Urbashi. 

Eke Urbashi duw^e path. 
The temple of Urbashi has but one door, and path leajdliig up to it% 
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ITrbashi, or Urvasi, was one of the Apsarases, the nymphs 
oflndra's heaven. The name "which signifies moving in the 
water, has some analogy to that of Aphrodite." — (Dowson.) The 
Kdmdyana and the Puranas attribute the origin of these nymphs 
to the churning of the ocean. 

There is a love story told in the Mahabhdrata, which need not 
be reproduced here, concerning Urbashi and Puru-ravas, a my- 
thical person, mentioned in the Vedas, connected with the sun 
and the dawn, and existing in the middle region of the universe. 
This story Maxmiiller considers "one of the myths of the Vedas 
which expresses the correlation of the dawn and the sun. The 
love between the mortal and the immortal^ and the identity of 
the morning dawn and the evening twilight, is the story of Uil'Vasi 
and Puru-ravas." The word *' Urvasi," Maxmiiller says, ^' tvas 
originally an appellation and meant dawri." Dowson writes— " Di'. 
Goldstiicker's explanation differs, but seems more apposite. 
According to this Puru-ravas is the sun and Urvasi is the morning 
mist ; when Puru-ravas is visible, Urvasi vanishes, as the mist is 
absorbed when the sun shines forth." I am indebted to Mr. Abdul 
Majid, Extra Assistant Commissioner of Gauhdti, for the following 
note : — " It is believed that certain stones which stand between the 

Umanand rocks (Peacock island) and the Koromonasa rocks, are 
UrbasM herself transformed into a stone [near these stones are at 

present a white column, called the ^ Light House -']•" Mr. 

Majid then adds that the people of Gauhati call the Umanand 

rocks " Urpokhi," which is said to be a corruption of Urbasi. The 

name "Urpokhi," i.e., one flying hither and thither, as applied to 

the courtezan, Urbashi would seem to be a fitting one. 



226. Village cowoersation. 

f^^ ^ ^^ I 

Dhekiya lat& pat^ 
Bhdt k4.ote p^ni khdi, 
Shio et& kath^. 
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Bits of fern, creepers, and leaves. 
He drinks water whilst eating rice. 
These are the subjects of conversation. 

This IS a description of village talk. 



227- Water Sprite. 

Kh^l khdni jashini chapdi lale. 
By digging a drain (near your house) 

you have brought the evil spirit closer. 

The jashini is one of the du minores of the Assamese. 
Although the "jashini '* is supposed to be evilly disposed, 
apparently it does not require to be propitiated by oflferings. The 
" jashini " presides over tanks and drains. Stories are told by the 
villagers of men who had been pulled down into the depths of deep 
pools by " jashinis," and so drowned whilst bathing. 



228. V/ater Sprite. 

'^^TS ^^ Wl C^^ ^^f^ ^£^5 ^W\ I 

> 

Thalat thai raj4 potfi, pukhurir bdkeye raj^. 
A king reigns on land, in half-fiUed-up tanks reigns the water sprite. 

<^^ (thai) = Sanskrit ^^ (sthal), land, place. C^t^ ttj^ (pot4 
pukhuri), literally buried tank. What is meant generally by the 
expression, however, is a tank in process of being filled up. ?t^ 
[ba(n)k] is an evil spirit said to haunt swamps and niarshes. The 
ba(n)k, like the will o'the whisp, leads people astray at night. 



229. Widower. 

C^ C*tff% '^^\'A ^ ^tc^ f? I 
Jor pori baraldr h^t p^le hi. 
The torch burnt down to the hand of the widower that held it. 
Mr. Abdul Majid notes on this — "When a man loses his wife and 
becomes a widower (barald), he is so immersed in grief that, when 
he lights a torch he lets it burned his hand in his absence of mind." 
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230. Widower. 

Than than Madan Gop^l, eketd baraUr nakhan chotdl. 
He is alone by himself a '' Madan Gopdl " (a widower), 

he possesses niije courtyards (and houses to correspond). 

^^ C^^tt^ (Madan Gopdl) is either a bachelor or a widower. 
^TPR (Madan) is one of the names of ^si1 (Kdma)> the Indian cupid. 

(Gopdl), cowkeeper, a name of the youthful Krishna whilst 
living amongst the cowherds in Brinddban. 



281. Widower. 

<1^^5^ "^Ft^^f^ ^^t^^ ^t^, 

Parbatat kachakani bhoydmat bdn, 
Barala bichdriche shukdn dhdn. 

To look for turtle's eggs in the hills, to put up a weir- 
(across a stream) in the plains. 
Are as difBcult things to do as for a widower (to obtain) dry paddy. 

In the proverb just above, we have some of the advanta^res of 
widowerhood. In this proverb we have one of the disadvantages. 
^«l (bdn) is a weir thrown across a stream to prevent the fish 
finding their way out to the Brahmaputra. Such weirs are difficult 
to put up, and still more difficult to keep in place, as the streams 
are liable to rise suddenly and wash them away. Turtle's e^-gs 
are found on the sandhills alongside rivers. They are difficult 
tD find unless the turtle is seen making its way off from the place 
where the eggs have been deposited. 



232. Wives : The contrary wife. 

Khojo khdrali diye Ion, 
Ene ubhatit thdkiba kon. 
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I ask for chutney and she gives me salt ! 
Who can stand a wife who is so contrary ? 

For note on ^t^fii (khdrali), see No. 103. 



233. The wife who is a hasty cook. 

^ ^it^ ^ TT^ ^^irW ^V^^ ^, 

Khar r^ndhani khar b^ani poiek laghone jdi, 
Odd rdndhani odd bdrani poiek tini shdji khdi. 

A hasty cook and a hasty broom, and the husband goes fasting, 

A slow cook and a slow broom, and the husband eats three meals a day. 

A hasty cook often spoils what she is cooking. A hasty broom 
makes a lot of dust. A cook who takes time and trouble, prepares 
a satisfactory meal. A broom that does its work in a systematic 
manner, makes little dust, ^j (khar) = literally quick, dry, parched. 
>Qif1 (odd) = soft, not over-roasted. 



234. The wife supreme in her own house. 

^^ ^f^ hf^, ^^ ^f% ^Pff^- 1 
Ghare pati ghoini, khdle pati jashini. 
In the home the wife is supreme^ in the ditch reigns the water sprite; 



235. A wife who^ though wsU-meaning^ is without iact» 

fe^fgxj f^%^ ^♦tlRW^ <tt^ I 

Tini gadhulit tariche tdt, 
Ujutit chingile poiekar d&(n<)t. 

For three evenings she haa been spreading her loom, 
But by mistake she has broken her husband's tooth. 

^5t^ (tdt) is the wooden hand-loom used by Assamese women 
for weaving cotton or silk. 
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236. The shrew. 

P4r kar jubald gdy ndth&ware. 
Cross me over (the stream)^ stupid. I am so tired. 



237. The spoilt wife. 

Betiye bh&ngile katar^^ Garg^o p^lehi batar^ 
Ghoiniye bhtogile ka(n)hi, thale muchukdi h4(n)hi. 

The maid-servant broke a cocoanut shell, and the news spread to Gargdo. 
The wife broke a brass plate, and the result was only a smile 

(from her husband). 
-^^^^ (katard) is a half cocoanut shell used as a cup by the poor, 
or as a lid for a vessel. ^^^ [Gargdo (n)], Nazira, was at one 
time the capital of the Ahom rdjds. 



238. The old wife and the young wife. 

Sarur ddy pichali jdi, barar ddy khuchari khdi, 
ffhrough the young wife's mistake he sUps down, 
But when the old wife makes a mistake, he stirs up the mud. 

The case of a man who has two wives, an old one and a young 
one, is meant. 

239. The stingy wife. 
ft^rst^ f^C^TQ t%^^ l^ttc^ I 
Bidhat4y dileo tirutdi nidiye. 

Although Bidhatd gave, the wife does not ! 

R[if^1 (Bidhatd) is Brahma, the law -giver. 



240. The wife always beautiful. 

Tt^ ^5^5 ^ ff^, h\W^ sffTO ^^tfl 7^ I 
M4j murat n^ chuli, poiyek mfite rupahi buli. 
She has no hair on the middle of her head, but her husband 

calls her ^'rapahi *" (the beautiful one). 
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241. ^ paragon of a wife. 

Sharba shulakhyani tki, pdtito mute churuto khfii. 

A paragon of a wife, she spoils the bed and eats from the cooking pot. 
The proverb is of course ironical. 



242. Women. 

Tirir chuti bdranir buti. 
Women that are short in stature, are like brooms that are worn out. 

The Assamese think a great deal of a tall woman. 



243. Women. 

^\ M^ 5tf^ "^m c^i c^i I 

Tirir, Miri, bh^to, kowd, 
Ei tini chdri ^h no pow^. 

Of women, Miris, the parot and the crow, 
The minds of these four you cannot know. 

Assamese never trust women. In this they do not differ from 
the people of the rest of India, who have a very low idea of the sex. 
Miris are always supposed to be very deceitful. ^ To me personally 
they have always appeared very simple, but perhaps I have beeii 
taken in. The words *'bhdto" and '^kowd" have been inserted 
for purposes of rhyme. 



244. Women. 

^ t^f^T Ftft ^^ W^ I 

Thuparir poi, m^je phutfi, choi, kfi,ti khfii katand, 

Ei tini ch^ri jamar jatand. 

To be the husband of a worthless woman, a cart-covering 

with a hole in the middle of it^ a hired weaver, 
These three are the agony of death. 
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In Assam, thiB bullock carts are covered with hoods made of 
matting, with bamboo hoops to support it. Any one who has 
travelled in a bullock cart with a hole in its hood on a wet 
night in the rains, will endorse the truth of this saying. A hired 
weaver is very troublesome on account of her bad work. ^^#(1 
(katand)«c^^n CitT^^ -^^ ^^ Tl ^'m C^\^\ 'it?^ {-^{Beonson). 
(Bechaloi lokar shutd katd h& kdpar bowd mdnush). One who spins 
or weaves for others for hire. For note on ^^ (jam ), see No. 24. 



Class V. 

PROVERBS RELATING TO AGRICULTURE AND SEASONS. 



245. The brinjal out of season. 

Tt^Tsftiil c^rc^Rt^ ORt^ C^5fr CTtV C5tn ^e^ I 
Abatarij& bengen^ mok tol mok tol kare. 
The egg plant that is out of season, cries out 

**j[duck me," "pluck me." 
This saying is eiqwessive of contempt towards men who are 
too poshing. 

846. The *' bagari " plum. 

^^ ^5t^ ^5tf% 9\f^ I 

XJlur lagat bagari pariL 
The wild plum is found in the * ulu ' grass. 

*lf^ (literally) fell. In "ulu" grass jungle the "bagari/' or 
wild plum, is frequently found. 



247- ''mdn''and''p&n:' 

£k Ahine dhto, 
Tini Shfiwone pfin. 
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In one Ahin dh&n, 
In three Shdwons pin. 

The transplanted rice begins to come into ear in Ahin, about 
15th September to 15th October. The paddy is not ripe, however, 
till well on in December or beginning of January. The pdn, 
however; takes three years to mature. (According to the proverb, 
the month of Shdwon is from about 15th July to J 5th August) 

248- "P^n." 

«ir?F ^^ 011^ f^T fV ?^ '^tTh' I 

Eke gaehar p&n shi ki haba &n. 
It is " pdn " from the same tree, how will it be diflferlBnt. 
The saying means he is a " chip of the old block, " how will 
he be different to his father ? 



249. Paddy. 

KisanaliyA bharit dhdn, 
Shunge phutiloi phure dtdh pdri. 
If the man who treads out the paddy has soft feet, 
The sharp beard of the ear pierces his foot and he jumps with pain. 

The paddy is generally trodden out by oxen, but sometimes 
by men and women as well. If a person has soft feet, Le.^ a 
man not accustomed to such work, the sharp beard of the paddy runs 
into his foot. __^ 

250. Paddy seedlings. 

Khathiyd he chuti Jethate pard. 
The paddy seedlings are small, but they were sown in Jeth. 

The seedlings referred to are those which are required for 
transplanting to the "rua" or paddy-field. The month Jeth 
corresponds to 15th May to 15th June, which is about the time when 
the " kathiyd thalis " (seedling beds) are prepared and the seed sown. 
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251. PUmghs. 

^^ w\ it^ ffr ^, 

Gadhnli bale sh&t sh&l bii, 
Pna bale e b&lo n&i. 

In tbe eveniiig be bas seven plongbs going. 
In tbe early morning be bas not one. * 

The proverb illustrates the case of a man jivho, although 
ignorant of agriculture altogether, pretends that ha is doing a grea»t 
deal of it The Assamese never ploughs in the evening, at least not 
unless he can possibly help it. A ploughman's day is generally 
from dawn till about 11 or 12 o'clock. After that he lets his 
bullocks loose, and does no more that day. 



252. Radish. 

Ji muli bdriba dup&tate chin. 
Tbe radish that will grow large, you will know when it bas 

spread but two leaves. 



253. Jack fruit. 

^ ^jd^t T&K ^t5^ ^^c^ ^^^ I 

Dban puriya katbdl p&tar talate Inkdl. 

Tbe biggest jack fruit of all, i.e,j that one wortb a purd of dbdn» 

lay bidden nnderneatb tbe leaves. 

This proverb is applied to those who hide their light under a 
bushel. This proverb should more properly have come under 
Class I or Class II. 



254. Ndhar. 

N&barat koio sbukdthi. 
There is better wood tban the NAbar even. 
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255. Cfwit 

<1tOT ft 1?^ ^ ^ ^^^ I 
Pdle hi Chat dhdn thatti kat. 
The month of Choit has artlted, 

when am I going to store the paddy ? 

Here F^=^5^ (Choit). The month of Chat or Choit is from 
about the 15th March to the 15th April, or about a full month 
before the commencement of the ploughing season. This is a case 
of a man counting his chickens before th^y are hatched. Paddy is 
not carried, aad certainly not garnered, until well on in Decem- 
ber. 



256. Mangoes. 

Pakfi dmar belikd kihar kujd moha. 
Now is the time for ripe mangoed, 
How can you be bent double with care any longer, uncle ? 

The time for mangos to ripen is about June ; but as mangoes are 
always full of worms in Assam, it is difficult to understand the 
enthusiastic tone of the proverb. 



257. '' MdV' or '< Mtitihldu'' 

Phdl katatei mdhar batar gal. 
Whilst he was cutting the plough-share, 

the time for mah-sowing passed awy. 
"Mah"or"mdtike]di" is a kind of black ddl, much eaten 
by the Assamese. Mdh is sown at the end of the rains and is 
reaped in the cold weather. The tpt^ (phdl) is the plough-share 
which is very often made of wood hardened with fire, sometimes 
even it is only a bamboo. 
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263. Seluk. 

Bare pati sheluk ne. 
Do you find a ** seluk " each time you dive ? 
The *' seluk " is the edible root of c^l> (bhet), a kind of lotus, 
which grows in bils. The C^ (bhet) is something similar to 
the ** singhdra. " 

250- The J8or tree. 

?^ ^ Ttt^W f^^Tt^ ^fW\, 

Car gach kdtile ghitingai karile, 
Chitiki parile ethd. 
Lokak dekhuwdi keterai m^tibd^ 
Bhitari neribd beth& 

When the " bor " tree was cut down, it fell with a crash, 
And its juice poured out like rain- 
Before people speak to him sharply, 
In private you should make much of him. 

The first part of the proverb is irrelevant to the second, which, 
as being a piece of advice to some one, should more properly have 
been detailed in Class II. f^f^Tf^ (ghitingdi) = an onomatopoeic 
word, signifying any sudden sound, as a clap of thunder — 
{Bronson). ftf%fV (f^fefV) "chitiki," literally, driving in like 
heavy rain through an open window. ^ ^ (Bar gach) =^ ^, 
the Indian fig (Ficus indica). These trees grow to an enormous 
size in Assam, notably the " Feseng Bor gach " near Difflu in 
GolAghdt. 

!teO. The hereld. 

Bdre hdt kereto tere hdt guti. 
The kereU is 12 cubits long, but the seeds are thirteen t 

The ^^ kereld " is the ** Momordica caraniia^ " a well-known 
vegetable. (Bengali ^»rt, karla). The saying is applied to a man 
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who draws the long bow. The proverb should more properly find 
place under Class I. 

261. On buying land 

Mdti kinib^ m^j kb&l. 
Ghowdli 6nib& m^k bb&l. 

Buy land which slopes towards the centre^ 
And marry a girl whose mother is good. 

c/. — " Take a vine of a good ^oil and a daughter of a good 
mother." 



Paddy cultivation. 
w^^ ^r^ cFrttfn i5t^ cwf^ c^i^T -^ I 

Gara chdb6 gadhuli row& ch^bd puwd. 
Jak^ b^ote chowdli ch^bd. dekhi kene kuwd. 

Look for your bullocks in the evening, 

look at your paddy-field in the morning. 
Have a peep at the girl who is fishing with the "jakai/^ 

and see what she is like* 

The Assamese lets his bullocks roam about after midday, when 
he has finished ploughing. In the evening he ties them up, so as 
to be ready to commence ploughing as soon as it is light. The 
second part of the proverb is irrelevant, although amusing. 



263. On making seedling -beds. 

Plbl^fi^^ C5^ ^f^ ^^ I 
Shich&tkoi cher^ dhar&r t&n. 

The plot that has been abandoned is harder to prepare 

than that which has been sprinkled (with water). 

The Assamese ryot always has a small plot of land near his 
house, where he makes his paddy nursery. The ground is first of 
all well ploughed, and then water is sprinkled all over the surface 
with a " lahani " (bamboo scoop) until the earth becomes liquid 
mud. Then the '^kathiyd" is sown. Naturally, a plot which has 
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thus been prepared, is easier to work than the CHI ^ (cherd dhard), 
the plot which has been allowed to lie fallow. 



264. A fence. 

Nita ch^rane tdti. 
A fence always requires looking after. 
The Assamese fence in their " ruwd," the paddy-fields, after the 
" kathiyd " (seedlings) has been transplanted, the fences are made 
of split bamboo, and are constantly either being stolen and used 
for firewood, or broken down by stray cattle. 



266. Pepper i pdn and plantains. 

^^1 ^ W^ f^f^^ Tt&t I 
Jalukat gobar pdnat m&ti. 
Kald pull rubd tinibar kfi,ti. 

Place manure round the black pepper bush 

and earth round the p&n tree. 
And cut the plantain three times before you plant it. 

The above proverb gives useful hints as to the cultivation of 
black chillies, pdn, and plantains. 



266. On cultivating salt dhdn. 

Tini parbat rubfi sh^lf ghan ghankoi diba ^li. 
Jadi nahay sh^li tene pdrib^ jabakak gfi.li. 

Three hills, when you (wish) to plant *' sdli/' 
you must make the " alis*' (divisions between portions of a field) 

as near to one another as possible. 
If the " s&li " does not grow well, then abuse the rake. 
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The " dlis, " which are divisions in the field prepared before 
the '*kathiyd'' (seedlings) is planted out, are, for the purpose 
of damming in the water, which is essential to this crop, and 
keeping it at a given level. It is a pity nothing is said about 
the number of times it is necessary to plough the "s4U" 
field, although I am aware this must depend on circumstances. 
Mr. Darrah writes '* The r\x& {ie.^ the field where the seedlings 
are planted out), is usually ploughed some five to eight 
times. In Sibsdgar, 8 is the figure given. In Mangaldai 3 to 8. 
In Tezpur 5. The Barpeta estimate (19) is apparently too high.'' 
These different reports from different districts in the Assam Valley 
are conflicting. Nothing is said in the proverb about using the 
" moi " or harrow. Probably, in the proverb the rake takes the 
place of the harrow. On a small piece of ground, a rake would 
be used instead of a harrow. Even on large fields the rake is used 
at the corners and other places where the harrow cannot be used. 
The proverb means that it is necessary to well harrow or rake the 
field in addition to making ** dlis." 



267. Tamarind and ^* Owtenga. " 

Kh41 d&le teteli p^h dale 6. 
Shei gharar mdnuh nthilane n6, 

A house with a tamarind tree in front and an " owtengd " behind i 
Has not the owner of that house gone away from here yet ? 

C^ (ad)=^ C^^ " nai howa," not yet. 

This is a proverb from Gauhdti. I know nothing of any such 
superstition in Sibsdgar. 



268* Sesamum. 

it^ ^t^ c?R f%^T c^^ (7i1^' I 

Mahar m^ dekhi tile bet melile. 
Seeing the mitikddi bet^t^n put^ the sesamum open^ its <»^fi-fastening. 
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^q (tU) = sesamum orientale. The proverb is meant as a hit at 
people Avho are too officious. 



269. The best crops. 

Shah chikan parar^ po chikan gharar. 
The best crops are those growing on the fields of others. 

The best sons are those at home. 

The above means that people are never satisfied with their 
own crops, but are envious of 'those of others. The last part refers 
to the predilection of the mother for the son, who has not left 
her for a wife and a home of his own. 



Class VI. 

PROVERBS RELATING TO CATTLE, ANIMALS, FISH, AND INSECTS. 



2?0. The paddy^lird an4 the fish. 

^ft^ Tt^ ^^ ^f^ I 
Adhik machat bagli kan^. 

When fish are too plentiful, the paddy-bird is blind, 

i.e.j the fish are so thick, that he does not know which to catch 
first, and so, perhaps, all escape him, hence the saying, that he is blind. 

c/.— 'srf^fT ^5^ ^^ ^^ Tt^^ I 
Adhik machat jugi 6d bd6L 

When fish are too plentiful, a mendicant {lit. hermit) 

becomes half*mad. 

^^, literally one who carries out the tenets of yoga philosophy, 
one who cultivates the faculty of attention. Yoga meaning appli- 
cation. Hence the term yogi or jogi is applied to one who gives up 
the world — a hermit. 
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'trt^n (M^l) %eetoB «6 be e«)biiect€(d with ^#nfl (lmiiy*)> th6 word 
Tf^ (b461i) often being used as the feminine of ^rfSftl (l^iKyi). 



271. The jackal. 

Achu \&ihhi jlairi ^'hyifilto tatigfi hal. 
ihe jackal has got coldured tfed by falling into the dye-pot. 
The above means that the jackal only by accident locked a 
better colour. Hence the proverb is* Applied to upstarts, who ow^ 
their position to some lucky accident. 



272. The elephant. 

^BTtFOT f^f^OT -^ff^^ •ttS f^fFCT I 
Achale pichale h&tir pfio pichale^ 

In a bad place the foot of the elephant even slips. 

The proverb is too well known to need comment. 



273. The mosquito. 

Athnw& talar mai mohirileye mare. 
The mosquito under the tiiosqtufto toi'rafii is killed by being 

squeezed (tliis Wii^ i:hfe ^ttstikl %ay of destroying this pest) . 

The proverb a{>piie8 to tittle pebplfe whb -aire arwa;ys subjecting 
the .great to petty anfnoyanoes. 



274, The mosquito. 

^^ ^tc^ ♦ftf^ wftr5 I 

Shur &che h&ti nahay mdnuh garu khdi, 
feSgii 'tiahay, jfto khfi tfite l2hfi, 
'karalak ^ate paiiir jatttriit. 

It has atrtliik, but it is not an'elephdnt. 
It eats men and cattle, but it is not-a^ti^r. 
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Whatever it eats,^ it ea^s c^ql the spot. 

It vanishes with a, bit^st of music. It ^s bori^ fi^m water. 

' It is not difficult (o guei^s tbe answer tp thii^ simple Assfimese 
riddle.. 

fef^ 5t^ ?pf^ ^9f\ (^^f^ ^J:9\ (TfCT, 

Uri gal katiyfi kapd k^e^ii bU^ shene^ 
Eko k4.thi kftreye shjL^ %l^t l>k^^3 
lyo katha hpich^ tene. 

!j^he little c|oyre has tLoyjn^ a^f^ being chased by a hawk. 

He has pierced it (the latter) in se.ve^ places wit>^ one frrow o^aly. 

This story also is like that. 

The above is meant to illustrate the case of a person wl^p tells 
a story, which primd facie appears to be false. The proverb 
should more properly have been classed under Class I. 



27d. The mouse. 

'EM, nigf^nir sh&t kh&Q p&m. 
P^^. niQi^sa h^s seven '^p&ms.'' 

The wor4 ^ (pw.) saej^Rs s^ fapcPj or q^cffe Gp^^monly a piece 
of outlying pijltivatipp, which i§ pftpn sitqated ii\ t^e foreaf or in 
the midst of thick grass jqngle. T|ae§e p^ws arp ^ii^ble to tlfxe 
ravages of all sorts of animals, and have to be carefully watched. 
The proverb means that one mouse in a granary can do an infinity 
of damage. 

27?. Th$ snake. 

t^TN ftc^ ^tc«T CT^Al ^ r 

"Eh&c sh&pe kh^e lejnto bhay. 

A man who has once been bitten by a snake, is afraid of every 

piece of rop«» 
*^ Once bitten twice fihyj^ 
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Also (/. a Bihar proverb given by Christian: 

Dudbke dahal matha phuk pihi(n). 

One scalded by (hot) milk, drinks (cold) buttermilk 

even afcer blowing into it. 

The Assamese proverb ought to have appeared under Class II. 



278. The '' Puthi;' " Khaljhond;' '' Raw;' and " Bardli '' fishes. 

Ocliarar puthi, khalihana, nilagar, i6, bardli. 

Near us we have the '' puthi " and " khalihana." 

The '' r6 " and " barali " are far away. 

The " Puthi " and " Khalihand " are small and very inferior fish. 
The "E6'* and *' Bardli," especially the former, are large fish of 
good flavour. 

The proverb is meant to illustrate the saying — "A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush." 



279. ' The duck 

Kind bd(n)har tho(n)tloike mangah. 
The duck that has been bought^ has flesh on it right up to the beak. 
This means that in the buyer's estimation, such a duck has. 
As a matter of fact, the duck that is bought in the market, is oftea 
lean and skinny. 

280* The tiger and the deer. 

Kalar kdl biparit kal, 
Harin&r cheleke baghar g&l. 

What a time ! What a time for the opposite to happen ! 
The deer is licking the tiger's cheek. 
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281. The tiger and the torn cat. 

B^gh chdba neUge bonddke chowd^ 
Bhdl m^nuh ch&ba Ugile ^li b^taloi jow& 

You need not see a tiger, see a torn cat. 

If you want to see gentlemen go to the road. 

This is perhaps a cynical proverb. It means that a torn cat is 
quite enough to frighten you, who are talking about experiences 
with tigers. The allusion to ^©T^ ^^ (bhdl mdnush) being seen 
on the road, is ironical. 

282. The tiger. 

^ ^tf^ "^f^ ff^ "^rt^tvj I 

Bh&l kh&tilo bdghak, 
Fahu m&ri dni dila dgat. 

I have laid a good bait for the tiger, 

By killing a deer and placing it in front of it. 

Tigers will sometimes eat animals that they have not killed 
themselves, but this is not usual. *t^=Beng. ^ i ^ is the 
common word for a deer in Assamese, not an animal as in Bengali. 



283. ''Bhadoir 

^ft^l (?{^ ^h{^ ^l^y 

K&ko nep^i Bh^doik p&le, 
Khuchari shdmari kh^loit thale. 

Having got nothing he found a *' bhadoi." 
And managed to squeeze it into the fish basket. 



284. " Karsolar 

Eh4i k^sald ddlat utbil, 
K^thi chelek^r maran milil. 
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The k&rsal& having eateu something (on the trunk) 

climbed up into the branches. 
The animal that licked the tree met its death. 

The '^kdrsald" is said to be a kind of poisonous snake. 



286. The dog. 

tr l^-Jt^t^ ^^ 'fa*' I 
Khud maganiy&r ]nikur sh^tru. 
The dog is the enemy of the mi^u who begs for sernpe^ 
^ is properly rice refuse. 



286. The ant. 

6uri pariiw&r alap barakhonei h6ji, 
ShoU mukhur ek charei t4n. 

To the ant a few rain drops is b, flood. 

To the toothless mouth one alap eyen is hard to bear, 

^f% *Wrt^ (guri parowdr) is a species of tiny ant. In the original 
Assamese, for ^^n ^"^^^ (alap b^rakhunei) read ^ft^ i 



287. The weaver bird. 

Ohar&i he sham hay kintu bar holong gaehat b&b. 
The bird indeed is a small one, but it builds its nest in the lofty holong. 

The bird referred to is the little weaver bird, which builds its 
hanging' nest on the highest branches of tall trees. The " holong " 
is a fine tree, and grows with ^ long straight stem to a considerable 
height. The "holong" supplies many of the tea boxes of 
Assam, 



The '*<^Mtair 

bekhotei cbital pithite ka(n)it. 
Obviously, a " chital '^ fish ; it has thorns on its back. 

The ** chital" has peculiar thorny fins, which scratch the hand 
when the fish is grasped. 

289. Tke monh^^ 

Bayashat bandaro shoodar. 
The taonk^jf 6Ven looks beautiful when it i« fuU'-gtown. 



290- The squirrel. 

^msrr^ ^m ^^\jj^ ^^^ ^ I 

Barir tamol kerketuwai khdi, 
Amdk dile Jjino athale jdi. 

The squirrel eats the widow's betelnut. 

If she gave me the tree, I know it would grow crooked. 



291. The " sengeli" 

Bureu: hatat chengeli. 
In the hand of the old man is the '* chengeli/' 
The " chengelf " is a kind of small fish found in bils.' The 
above means that when a man gets old, the only fish that he can 
catch is the " chengeli." 

298. MorseH. 

Bhill -Ml ghoiiU nUf iiii ghft(n}h, 
Batuwa .^gliotr^ bicb^« m6h. 

Whilst good hdW^ ttife tiot gdtiiifig gy&ds. 
The inferior ones ar& l6(Mng^<nmHUhMik 
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T$^ (batuwd) is a term which is applied to horses only, as far as 
I know. An inferior country " tat " is often called a batuwd 
ghora. " Mdtikeldi " = " mdti ddl," the common pulse of the country, 
which is often used for feeding cattle on. 



293. The^hahila:' 

Mahar shingat ka(n)kila dd(n)r. 

On the horn of the buflfalo is the snout of the " kakila " fish. 

The "kakild" is a long thin fish with a snout, which makes it look 
very peculiar. The proverb means that the buffalo by habit turns 
up the earth and mud with its horns in swampy places, where the 
*'kakild" is met with. 

fft^ [da(n)r] is apparently also used to denote the teeth offish 
and reptiles. 

294. The game-cock. 

Kanar kukur^ ranate mare. 
A game-cock dies in battle. 
The practice of cock-fighting prevails all over Assam amongst 
those who keep fowls. The tea-garden coolies are very fond of it, 
and often bring cocks with them from long distances for the purpose* 



295. Elephants and horses. 

^^t^ f&f5?Tl ?t^, 
w^^ f&f^Tl ^srw^, 
c^fW^ f^f^ "^V^ I 
Baj^k chinibd ddnat^ 
H&tlk chinibd aDat^ 
Ghordk chinibd kanat. 

You will be able to recognise a king by his liberality^ 
An elephant when it belongs to another. 
And a horse by its ears. 



• • • • 
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The second line means that a man does not know how to appre- 
ciate a good elephant until he has sold it to some one else. 

Good horses are supposed to keep their ears erect. 

There is a proverb also in Bengali about being able to recognise 
a good horse by its ears. 



j296. The house sparrow. 

Raj hangshar gati dharote, 
Ghanchiri karo khoj paharile. 

The house sparrow in trying to imitate the gait of the goose, 
Forgot its own. 



297. The tadpole. 

Lalukaloi kitapat pani lagiche. 
Why does a tadpole require warm water ! 

cf. — Christian's Bihar proverb : — 

** Me(n)rhak ko bhi zok^m, 
Ya bengo ke sardi," 

A frog with a cold or cough ! 



298. The " sal " and the " singi:' 

Shaldk shingiye hd(n)he^ 
Tayo ejani mayo ejani 
Bh^to garaki ndhe. 
The '' sSl " (fish) is laughing at the " singhi " (fish). 
You are a girl and I am a girl, 
And no good husband comes for either of us. 
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Both the " 8^1 " and the '^ singhi " are classed as uncleim fish by 
Hindus, so that this is a case of '^ The pot calling the kettle black/' 
This proverb should have been classed under Class I. 



299. Tigers and snakes. 

itC^t ^ Ttt^ ^ ^ 'CT m^y 

Sh&pe kfati b^ghe khdi jadi mare jale, 
J^ ji haba 14ge nijai klUjyar dale. 

Whether a man waB bitten by a snake or eaten by a tiger, 

or was drowned (it is the same thing). 
He has reaped the consequences of his action. 



300. Dogs. 

Kukurak nidiba thai; lara chow&lik nidibd l&L 
Don't give a dog a place and do not set a bad 

example to children. 
The dog being an unclean animal, must not be allowed 
anywhere where there is a possibility of its defiling any of the cook- 
ing or eating or drinking vessels. 



301. Dogs. 

Kukure jdne ki tdm tulsi. 

What does a dog know of the value of copper vessels or of the '' tnlsi** ? 

When a Hindu worships his god, he dedicates to him leaves of 
''tulsi" in a copper vessel. The "tulsi" is the ^' Ocymum sanc' 
tumj^* or holy basil. 

cf. — Bihar proverb : " Can a monkey appreciate ginger " ? also 
Telegu proverb : " What can a pig do with a rose bottle " ? 



Dhubbi, p. E. GURDON. 

The UtA March 1895. 
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